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NUMBER 6 


Editorial 


THE BOOK 


If books were not so commonplace the mind would reel a bit at the 
sight of one, so remarkable is its significance. A book is the product 
of mind and yearning, spread patiently across long centuries. It is the 
sign and symbol of man’s culture and understanding. It prevents the 
loss of good thinking and it extends man’s highest moments into perma- 
nency. It is the carrier and distributor of the germinations of the mind. 
It will not permit noble visions to fade or great dreams to wither. It 
breathes vitality into the past and brightens the eyes that search the 
future. It makes indelible the record of the generations. 

Do not regard the book indifferently. It is man reaching for im- 
mortality while he is still mortal. 








Educational Conflicts Arising from 
Differences in Status 


HARRY A. GRACE 
Dean of Men 
Grinnell College 


As I scrubbed the kitchen floor of a Saturday afternoon, my wife 
hastened past and commented, “We must be sure to burn the waste- 
paper before dinner.” 


I stopped scrubbing, slammed the mop into the pail, and snapped, 
“Don’t keep telling me what to do!” 


Since it was the only comment my wife had made during our work, 
we were both stunned by my emotional outburst. We paused in our 
work and talked the situation over.... 

My wife, who in matters of housecleaning was certainly the boss, 
had stated a fact: the paper must be burned. She was not emphatic. 
Nor did she direct the report specifically to me. 

I, who was working under her general direction that afternoon, in- 
ferred: Husband, you’re doing a bad job—get on the ball and burn 
those papers! The emphasis was wholly emotional. 

Reviewing other instances, we agreed that each of us at one time or 
another behaved intensionally to an extensional report.’ Our mutual 
interest in education caused us to probe the matter further, (as I 
scrubbed and my wife did the dishes . . .) 

A swimmer finishes his laps and climbs out of the pool. The coach 
steps over and points out a flaw or two. Notice the athlete’s resistance 
in his postural and verbal replies! 

A student picks up his recently graded examination. Expecting an 
“‘A,.” he is furious with the teacher when he receives a “D.”’ Each red 
mark on the blue book makes the student boil. 

Why? 


What have these attitudes in common?? 


* Korzybski, A. Science and Sanity. Science Press Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1933. 


* Grace, H. A. “A Teacher-Centered Theory for Education.” Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, 1955, 32, 273-281. 
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How would they differ from a case in which a classroom teacher con- 
fronts a student with the eraser he has thrown. She asks him if he 
threw it. He admits he did. She reminds him that throwing erasers is 


against the rules. He returns to his seat, thinking to himself, “I hate 
you. I hate you! / hate you!” 


Hate the teacher for what? For stating a fact? 
In each of these situations, a person “in authority” states “a fact” 
to someone whose status is less authoritative, and who reacts emotion- 


ally. This provides us with a clue to understanding the behavior. We 
suspect that if the positions were reversed . .. . 

“The baby just spit up, Honey,” I report. 

“Well, I’m doing the best I possibly can!” my wife angrily replies. 

What coach or teacher has not reacted emotionally to a simple state- 
ment of fact, perhaps by a newspaper reporter, “North High’s swim- 
ming team was defeated by a score of 66-20 last night;” or a student, 
“Mr. Jones, according to the key you read in class, I should have a 72 
instead of a 60 on this exam;” or a parent, “Miss Smith, I’m glad you 
maintain good discipline in your classroom and don’t allow eraser 
fights... .” 


Any one of these statements could arouse emotional reactions from 
us were we in a subordinate position. 


* * * 


Now, let us become more theoretical about the matter. Consider, if 
you will, any group (classroom, team, faculty) as having two areas: 
a center and a periphery. At the center stands the person “in authority.” 
As we move toward the periphery persons become “less authoritative.” 
Newcomers to the classroom, team, or faculty are least authoritative.* 
Thus, persons may be arrayed according to their positions (statuses) 
in a group. 

But status refers to more than pecking-order. Status also implies a 
relationship to knowledge. Persons in the center of a group are closer 
to its ideals, its norms, to reality, than are people at the periphery. A 
“fact” to someone in authority refers to a rather objective, realistic 
statement of that group’s ideal or norm. Not so to one on the outskirts. 
Less in touch with reality, a “fact” for him is more subjective, a matter 


® Grace, H. A. “The Self and Self-Acceptance.” Journal of Educational Theory, 1953, 
3, 220-234. 
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of opinion, attitude, or even prejudice. 

In brief, then, in the teacher-student relationship, the teacher has 
“extensional” orientation and the student “intensional” as a derivative 
of their relationship itself. Were the teacher to visit the student’s home, 
their statuses would be reversed. In his own home, the student would 
be more realistic and objective about the house and its contents than 
the teacher, who was a stranger to it. 

In other words, if we can locate each of two people in an educational 
situation, one “more informed” than the other, then we can predict that 
the better informed will act more extensionally (realistically), and the 
poorer informed more intensionally (autistically). On the other hand, 
if we can locate one person at a higher status than the other, we can 
predict that higher status will bring with it extensional orientation and 
lesser status intensional.* 

Thus, when I am working for my wife, and she makes a statement of 
fact, having lower status in that relationship, I respond emotionally. 
The swimmer resists instruction from the coach because the swimmer 
reacts intensionally to the coach’s extensional knowledge. And so on. 


*x 2K * 


In the “instructional” classroom situation, therefore, much of the 
teacher-student relationship centers about this extensional-intensional 
conflict inherent to the status situation. The sociology of the classroom 
affects knowing. 

In the “disciplinary” classroom situation, as distinct from the purely 
instructional, the teacher-student relationship likewise breeds conflict. 
The sociology of the classroom affects morale. 

Often educational theories divorce instruction from discipline. Per- 
haps this paper is an argument for considering them different sides of 
t!.s same situational coin. For example, was my wife’s comment to 
instruct me of the job I had to do or to discipline me to improve my 
work? And the red-penciled blue bceok: to instruct or to discipline? 
And the “A” versus the “D”: instructional or disciplinary? (If only 





* Krishnamurti, J. Education and the Significance of Life. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1953, p. 108: “Unfortunately, when it comes to understanding a problem, most teachers do 
not treat the student as an equal partner; from their superior position, they give instructions 
to the pupil, who is far below them. Such a relationship only strengthens fear in both the 
teacher and the student.” 
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instructional, then why deprive a swimmer of his sport when he gets 
poor grades? )® 

Review these cases and the ones you have encountered and see if the 
line between instruction and discipline is any greater than the thin edge 
ofacoin.... 

— a 

What should be clear is this: that which the teacher considers instruc- 
tional, the student (on the periphery) considers disciplinary. 

A person with lower status in a classroom, on a team, or in the faculty 
reacts emotionally to a report. Why? Because the relationship of im- 
portance to him is that which exists between himself and persons of 
higher status. In other words, his orientation is interpersonal. Thus, 
he interprets instruction emotionally because he feels it is directed to- 
ward preserving the pecking-order at which he is somewhere near the 
bottom in comparison to the teacher, coach, or administrator. 

However, the man at the center of the group, nearest its ideals and 
norms, considers that instruction or discipline aligns people to the 
problem! He is not as worried about interpersonal relations as he is 
concerned about the relationship between individuals and the subject 
matter, skill, or problem to be solved. 


There is a natural antipathy, then, between statuses. This conflict 
severely affects educational practice and so must be important to edu- 
cational theory. Leadership concerns itself with improving the relations 
between people and problems. Leaders make statements which they 
consider “factual,” (meaning that such remarks relate to the reality of 
the situation). They are shocked when such statements elicit violent 
emotions. 

Recipientship, however, concerns itself with the improvement of 
statuses of people. Problems are secondary to status. Educational 
recipients consider statements “intensional,” even prejudicial, (mean- 
ing that such remarks are related to the interpersonal situation). They 
are shocked that leaders are unaware of the impact of their own re- 


5 Livingstone, Sir R. On Education. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, England, 
1954, pp. 203-204: “Examinations are harmless when the examinee is indifferent to their 
result, but as soon as they matter, they begin to distort his attitude to education and to 
conceal its purpose. The more depends on them, the worse their effect. For disinterestedness 
is the essence of all good education, and liberal education is impossible without it .. . It is 
not only the pupil but—and this is far more serious—the teacher, who finds his energies 
and attention drawn from education to examination needs.” 
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marks or that leaders have no status axe to grind. 
* * * 


If this analysis has merit, if the status of persons in the educational 
situation determines their orientation (extensional-intensional, real- 
istic-autistic, situational-interpersonal, etc.), so what? 

First of all, we can accept this status quo and learn to live with 
it. We can become aware of the phenomenon, whether we are on the 
leading or receiving side. And at best, we can reduce conflict by 
conscious attention to the effects upon knowing of both instruction and 
discipline. 

Or, we can accept this theory as one which applies to educational 
situations in which status divisions are the rule, but we can change 
the rules! Status-wise, we may consider students, team members, or 
faculties as co-searching equals in the quest for Truth.© What would 
be the result of this departure from the status quo? 

As anyone who has tried to sever the cord of tradition has certainly 
experienced, “de-umbilification” releases tension. Persons on the out- 
skirts are secure in their lowly station and become upset to think that 
the system may change. Moreso, persons already near the center may 
rebel for fear of losing status. At first, tension may be even greater 
than under the traditional social order. But after some catharsis, dur- 
ing which time persons of various status probe again and again to be 
sure the change is honest, the benefits begin to mount.’ 

With the status system altered, teacher and students, coach and team, 
administration and faculty are freed from behaving as statuses per se.® 
Now they may behave as unique men and women. The energy which 
poured secretly into the maintenance of status and frequently exploded 
in wasteful misunderstanding now flows into creative channels. Emo- 


® Follett, M. P. Creative Experience. Longmans, Green, New York, 1924, p. 174: “Our 
‘opponents’ are our co-creators, for they have something to give which we have not. The 
basis of all cooperative activity is integrated diversity.” 

Krishnamurti, 9p cit, p. 108: “. . . the educator and his pupil are helping each other to 
educate themselves. All relationship should be a mutual education; and as the protective 
isolation afforded by knowledge, by achievement, by ambition, only breeds envy and 
antagonism, the right kind of educator must transcend these walls with which he surrounds 
himself.” 

* Grace, H. A. “Leadership: The Educator's Challenge.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 1955, 41, 416-430. 

* Davenport, R. W. The Dignity of Man. Harper and Bros., New York, 1955, p. 270: 
“The moment men begin to search for the truth about any situation or problem or circum- 
stance, they create a relationship, however microscopic, between themselves and the sur- 
rounding world; and it is in this relationship that freedom becomes possible.” 
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tion is not lost for being recognized—it still drives the Quest for 
Truth. Instruction and discipline are both directed toward subject 
matter, toward knowing, toward problem-solving, without the rancour 
which arises from persons of lower status’ believing that they are 
being “whipped into line.’” 

Many public schools, some athletic teams, even whole educational 
systems, colleges included, proceed upon this second alternative. They 
have decided that this educational situation frees persons from the 
bonds of status so that problems may be solved more directly and sub- 
ject matter more adequately known. They call such schools “demo- 


cratic.” 
x -* * 


The sociology of knowing predicts the conflict which will arise as 
the natural result of status differences: instruction (discipline) from 
positions of authority proffers to be realistic and extensional but is 
received autistically and intensionally, the recipients’ reacting inter- 
personally to situational statements. 

The philosophy of knowing presents these alternatives: First, accept 
the status quo and live with it."° Second, accept the condition, but 
reduce its severity by conscious attention to it. Third, accept this state 
of affairs as current practice, but alter the condition so that energy now 
drained into needless conflict becomes energy directed toward creative 
knowing.” 


® Meerloo, J. A. M. The Rape of the Mind. World Publishing Co., Cleveland, 1955, p. 266: 
“We must become more aware of the involuntary pressures an educational system can im- 
pose on us, and their possibly dangerous effects on the future of our democratic society. The 
actual strategy of keeping people as permanent students under prolonged supervision is a 
help to totalitarian indoctrination.” 

*° Meerloo, op. cit., p. 269: “. . . a mechanized educational system, failing to detect even 
an urgent need for emotional relationships and a sense of belonging, and placing its em- 
phasis on learning instead of living, can produce adults who are totally unequipped to meet 
the problems of life, who are themselves only half alive and completely incapable of meeting 
the challenges of reality. Such men and women do not make good democratic citizens.” 

™ Creel, H. G. Confucius—The Man and the Myth. John Day Co., New York, 1949, 
p. 167: “If truth is fixed and absolute, and certain members of the community are in pos- 
session of it, it is right and indeed benevolent for them to compel the less enlightened to 
conform to it. But if no one can be absolutely certain what the truth is, and the search for 
it is a tentative and experimental process, there is scope for the participation of every 
member of the community in a cooperative (i.e., democratic) effort to determine what the 
ends and the methods of political life shall be.” 








Living Conditions and Socio- 
Economic Aspects of Community 
Structure that Affect the Lives of 

Children 


R. RODERICK PALMER 
Ohio State University 


A community consists of people who live in a more or less contiguous 
area and are engaged in such social processes and relationships as may 
normally arise in the pursuit of the chief concerns of life. From the 
earliest time, people have formed groups in order to secure with more 
certainty the basic necessities of life. Today, the individual’s world 
of reaction begins with the family and expands to include the play 
group, the various school groups, clubs, special-interest groups such 
as occupational, political, civic, and other more fleeting and casual 
groups. The number of groupings has increased with the growing com- 
plexity of life. 

From all these associations the person acquires ideals, habits, atti- 
tudes, and other patterns of behavior. Living together in groups is not 
only necessary for existence, but essential for the development of 
personality. An individual is born a human organism with many po- 
tentialities, but these remain unformed and undeveloped unless he 
has civil contacts with other human beings. So marked is the influence 
of the group upon us that someone has aptly stated “We are mostly 
somebody else.” Through our contacts with others we develop the likes 
and dislikes, the prejudices and the customs, which they exhibit. 

Communities are not alike. They differ in many ways. Therefore, 
their problems are not alike. First, communities differ in size, and 
differences in size involve many other kinds of diversity. Larger com- 
munities tend to be more complex and heterogeneous. The style of life 
in large communities is more impersonal than in smaller communities. 
There is probably more mobility and more frequent change of residence. 
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Competition is keener, economic stakes are greater, and institutional 
advantages are often more numerous. There is also more stimulation. 
Some communities have more young people than others. Some have 
a much more highly educated population. Others have more women 
than men, or vice versa. Some have more married people. The occu- 
pational status of the working population is one of independence in 
some communities and of dependence in others. Some communities 
are clean and attractive, others are unsightly and depressing. 

The laws, customs, mores, conventions, and attitudes also vary 
widely from community to community. However, uniformities do 
exist. In each one, we find some individuals and families stratified, 
according to age and complexity of the community, into classes more or 
less numerous. Social status or class is closely related to the kind of 
work one does or the way one has acquired money. Upper-upper-class 
people may not be gainfully employed. They administer their fortunes 
but do not have jobs. Lower-upper-class people are the industrial and 
financial giants; the managers, if not the owners of great enterprises. 
They are powerful; all they lack for upper-upper status is lineage. 
They will constitute the lineage for their children, however, who will 
belong, if they acquire the proper habits and tastes. The professions 
are honorific occupations and entitle one to upper-middle status in 
cases where the practitioner has enough money to live on a high level. 
Businessmen with good incomes are also upper-middle class. Manual 
workers do not have the qualifications even if they make more money 
than businessmen or professionals. In most communities the upper- 
middle-class is the upper-class and the lower-middle-class is the middle- 
class, inasmuch as the true upper-class is very small and is, therefore, 
spread very thin. The lower class includes those who are migratory 
workers or low-level laborers. Above these are the wage-earning families 
in which more than one worker is required to work in order to make 
ends meet. Upper-class people participate much less in rallies or dem- 
onstrations. They are more likely to make themselves felt in behind- 
the-scene transactions. Upper-middle-class people nearly always fur- 
nish the leadership for civic and reform movements. Class has an 
almost determinative influence on personality and on chances of suc- 
cess in the competition of life. 
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Growing Up in the Community 


Community structure, according to Bernard, is the term applied to 
the particular arrangement of the interrelated institutions, agencies, 
and social patterns, as well as the statuses and roles which each person 
assumes in the group.’ The child and the adult alike are continually 
striving to attain a sense of security. The position of the child in the 
family, his adjustments in school, his heterosexual development, and 
his marriage all reflect this desire to belong to different groups and 
to occupy a desirable status in each. During his early years, much of 
his sense of security arises from the fact that he is his parents’ child 
and belongs to them in a literal as well as a figurative sense. As he grows 
older, his status is increasingly determined by his personal characteris- 
tics, and he may be accepted or rejected by virtue of his behavior, his 
charm, or his intelligence. As a child, his desire for security may be 
threatened by a sense of inadequacy which he experiences in com- 
parison with members of his family or playmates. Anything which 
makes a child feel different from the group may cause his great dis- 
tress. 

As an adult, the individual may fear the loss of security growing 
out of a comparison with his fellow workmen or other associates. The 
psychological need to feel himself an essential part of the group, with 
a recognized and accepted status, is a fact that has only recently been 
realized in all of its emotional complexity. In a stable and organized 
community, integration is part of the normal process of living, and 
the average individual maintains his statuses and roles without much 
difficulty. In a disorganized community, many problems arise in 
establishing this sense of identification and maintaining it in the face 
of the conflicting demands of a variety of groups. A number of the 
problems and conflicts that evolve from the various unique communi- 
ties can be, and are being solved by our schools. Teachers share with 
parents the major task of bringing up the next generation, for modern 
life has shifted many former parental prerogatives to the school. 


Understanding School-Community Relationships 


Whatever else the school may be, it is first of all a community enter- 
prise. Before this institution came into existence, the individual re- 





* See Jessie Shiley Bernard, American Community Life, p. 111. 
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ceived his training informally through association with the older mem- 
bers of the family and by personal experience. In the course of time 
it was discovered that such training was inadequate and that a more 
systematic and specialized program was required. In the first transi- 
tion from informal to formal training were the seeds of community 
effort for education. When the cultural heritage had so accumulated that 
it required the services of a specialist to pass it on to the next genera- 
tion, a community enterprise came into being. The many families under- 
took to do collectively what each could not do for itself alone. Society, 
gropingly if not unconsciously, evolved an institution whose sole pur- 
pose is to perform the instructional function. In rough outline the 
major stages of this development may be indicated as follows. The 
guide and story-teller gave way to a more specialized type of teacher. 
Invariably, the teachers of the young were the custodians of such re- 
ligion as there was in the tribe or other group. In time, in Christian 
communities, the priests or other ministers of religion took over secular 
instruction as well as religious instruction. Finally, the educative 
function passed from clerical control to the school which had been 
evolved to continue educational processes. As we can see, the school 
was born of community need and action, and upon community action 
depend both its existence today and its growth tomorrow. 

The problem is how to create the type of relations that will insure a 
school program responsive to community needs and one that will 
make cooperation between the school and its community a significant 
force in democratic life. Whitelaw lists six objectives for strengthen- 
ing school-community relations.” This is a good list for lay groups and 
schools to use for study. 


e@ Make sure that the community knows what the school is doing 
through effective publicity. 


e Acquire a strong school-home organization, supported by real 
interest and good-will. 


e Use the school as a community center. Make members of the 
community and community organizations welcome in their use of 
the school plant for civic or recreational activities. 


e Utilize community resources to enrich the curriculum. 
* See John Whitelaw, The School and Its Community, p. 201. 
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e Have a definite program to promote intercultural understanding. 
e Evaluate periodically to determine whether the school is meeting 
the educational needs of the boys and girls of the community. 


One of the purposes of education is to promote the fullest healthy 
growth of each individual. Healthy, meaning that the individual will be 
encouraged and guided to grow in respects that will not be destructive 
to him personally or to society. There are wide differences in the 
socio-economic status of communities. Therefore, if education is to be 
opportunity for the fullest healthy growth of each individual, the 
educative process must start with the individual where he is. Where he 
is is conditioned in large measure by where he lives. In order to 
do a job with children, the teacher must have an out-of-school knowledge 
of the life of each pupil, particularly his hobbies, his friends, his 
favorite games, and his activities in his community. A knowledge 
of the situation in the home of the child is necessary in addition to 
mere acquaintance with the child’s parents. The teacher must have 
an understanding of the mental and emotional atmosphere of the pupil’s 
home environment, his house, his parents, and relatives. The roots 
of his behavior, personality, and character are there. In order to 
accomplish this, it is highly probable that there is no form of com- 
munity contact more fruitful than the home visit. Through the home 
visit the teacher learns the economic, social, and emotional background 
of the pupil and is thereby enabled to teach him more effectively. 


Information the Teacher Needs to Know 


In addition to a thorough understanding of the home environment of 
the child, there is much more information that the teacher needs to 
know. These include: 


1. An evaluation of the community and its present physical features. 
The Chamber of Commerce is helpful in supplying this data. 


No 


A population check of the naiionalities, age distributions, and the 
mobility of the population. 

3. A study of occupations, employment, economic security, and labor- 
management relations. 


4. A study of the types of houses pupils live in. Are they rented, 
owned? 
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5. An investigation of the health habits, the conditions of living, the 
room density of homes. 


6. A check on how much delinquency and crime exist in the neighbor- 
hood or community. 


= 


A study of the facilities for leisure time activities. 

8. Knowledge of the extent of organized religious activity in the com- 
munity. 

9. An understanding of the number of schools in the neighborhood and 

how many other educational agencies are operating. 


After the teacher has learned all of these things about a community, 
he is able to work more effectively in a school system whose chief aim 
is to meet the needs of the children and the needs of the society. The 
organization and policies of the school should be formulated according 
to the type of community in which it is located. This is true because the 
various aspects of the community structure have a direct bearing upon 
the school. This is seen in the fact that the basic problems of society 
will be partially met by the school. The present problems of the 
community are clearly evident in the school. The social problems that 
arise within the school itself become integral parts of the curriculum. 
The economic, social, and cultural characteristics of the school popula- 
tion are more and more becoming major factors in determining the 
types of instruction, variation in technique, and the selection of sub- 
ject matter. The homes‘of the school population largely determine 
the scope of the school’s activities. The general health of the com- 
munity will determine to what extent the program of the school 
emphasizes physical development and personal hygiene. The extent of 
social maladjustment, delinquency, and crime in the community directs 
the school in taking specific measures to combat these influences. 
Leisure-time activities are quickly becoming a vital part of the school 
program. Character building is one of the major tasks of the school. 
Religious influences in the community complement the work of the 
school in this respect. The status of intelligence and the particular 
type of intelligence of the school population determines the content 
of the curriculum and the equipment of the school. 


The School and Community Working Together 


Adults not in daily contact with boys and girls often underestimate 
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the importance of school in their lives. During the long hours devoted 
to school and allied activities, youths learn many things which influence 
their ways of dealing with the world and of regarding themselves. 
Some of these learnings are products of the curriculum. Many more 
involve social relationships and personality adjustments. A special 
set of role expectations may cluster about the schools serving a com- 
munity. The school, as an important segment of child and youth life 
in any neighborhood, adds its influence to the neighborhood setting. 
Quite often the school has a general reputation of being good or poor, 
friendly or restrictive. Correspondingly, the students react with en- 
thusiasm or boredom, strong school spirit or lethargy, loyalty or in- 
difference. Schools then can appear either as expressions of neighbor- 
hood values or counterpoises to them. The relationships children ex- 
pect to have with teachers will influence the effectiveness of education 
in either of these two aspects. 

Wattenberg has said that neighborhood influences are transmitted 
to young people through several channels. To the extent that family 
living is affected by neighborhood customs or by living conditions, 
the child or teen-ager will find his home acting upon him in one com- 
munity more than it would in another.’ Very significant is the presence 
or absence of conflict between sub-groups within the community. The 
neighborhood setting affects young people through learnings from many 
human relationships. Community traditions give such vital institutions 
as the schools and churches, charged with providing effective human re- 
lationships, the role of resolving the conflicts between sub-groups in 
this regard. Thus, the neighborhood and its institutions are powerful 
formative influences which must be understood if we are to deal in- 
telligently with boys and girls. 

In composite, a better understanding of living conditions, socio-eco- 
nomic aspects of community structure, the roles played by the home, 
the school, and the church, and the impact of neighborhood influences, 
will enable the school and community to work more effectively in pro- 
viding opportunities for boys and girls to grow and develop into worth- 
while human beings. 


®°W. W. Wattenberg, The Adolescent Years, pp. 227-273. 
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The Function of Language Study in 
Liberal Education’ 


HERBERT SANBORN 


Professor of Philosophy, Emeritus 
Vanderbilt University 


Our educational administrations, after deciding that the classical 
languages were only a sort of superfluous adornment to the program of 
college instruction and of the individuals partaking therefrom, have now 
progressed in some areas (up or down we do not need to specify im- 
mediately) toward the reduction and perhaps ultimate elimination of 
all foreign language courses. The powers that be no longer find it 
necessary to argue in defense of their actions;* they simply decree in 
the spirit of current dictatorship that the preparatory schools no 
longer include the languages as necessary elements for their educational 
plans. Once the higher institutions of learning determined what should 
be taught in preparation for college work; but now it seems the situation 
is reversed. 

Some of us who were fighting a rear guard action in the battle to 
save classical education, years before most of you here were born, 
have seen with you some of the deplorable results of that reckless 
initial experimentation, which in fact we were able to foretell quite 
easily without any special prophetic endowment. 

The ostensible reason for the Eliotism (which Borden P. Bowne de- 
nounced at the time as “an unprecedented surrender of the cause of 
education”) was the wholesale repudiation by certain psychologists 
of what they stigmatized as “The Dogma of Formal Discipline” or the 
doctrine of transference of education; and this view became so crys- 
tallized in the minds of educational administrators of the period and 
subsequently that the present writer was impelled to characterize the 
current doctrine as “The Dogma of Non-transference” in an article with 
that title published in the Peabody Journal of Education (Vol. V, No. 
2). It was possible then in support of the author’s own position to 


*Read in part at the International Language Conference held at the University of 
Kentucky, April, 1953. 


* Cf. Sanborn, H. C. The Democratic Control of Education. School and Society, July 
26, 1930. 
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marshall evidence, showing that among psychologists themselves there 
were some who had never subscribed to the doctrine, while others, as 
the result of special research, had returned to some reasonable modifica- 
tion of the original doctrine. Into the details of this (given in the 
article in question) we cannot go here. 

Assuming that we all know in general what education means and 
that it in some sense is what the word designating it in most languages 
implies, we may try to see just how the study of language may func- 
tion to that common end. Education at least does not imply the 
popular notion of getting something into somebody’s head but rather 
the getting out of it or developing within the cranial structure what 
is in there, if anything. In other words we are concerned with the reac- 
tions of individuals to experience that they are not born with and 
probably cannot by themselves achieve until it is thrust upon them far 
more rapidly and systematically than could happen in casual every 
day life. It is necessary to bear in mind constantly that our aim is not 
to reproduce merely the natural situations which operate pari passu 
with the work of the school room, but to improve upon them by sys- 
tematically organizing and condensing experience artificially for the 
sake of a more rapid advance than could occur normally in many more 
years of casual living. 

It is a common supposition among persons who have given the 
matter little thought that it is only what one remembers from his 
college course that is to benefit him in after life, which finds its recent 
expression in vocational training. This is far from being the case. 
On the contrary what we remember amounts to very little in com- 
parison with the effect that certain branches of study have upon our 
minds; and it is on this principle more than on all others that the 
theory of liberal education is grounded. We may study a certain sub- 
ject of which in after life we may remember very little; but neverthe- 
less that subject may have had an influence upon our character, in- 
tangible perhaps but profound. At times we may note the influence 
without recalling the source. 


The general purposes of a liberal education are, speaking broadly, 
not only to discipline the mind, but also to educate in a social general 
way, and to inculcate, perhaps unconsciously, principles of good taste, 
good judgment, and the faculty for thinking and acting quickly to- 
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gether with the ability also to think and act slowly in order to avoid 
snap judgment. It was President Eliot, I believe, who said that the ideal 
aim and effort of all education is to learn to use our mother tongue cor- 
rectly and understandingly; but he also said that it was a fine thing 
to go to college even if one “only rubbed up against the college build- 
ings,” which has been taken almost so literally by some students and 
those who have planned the new curriculums as to perhaps defeat the 
purpose expressed in his first statement. At any rate those “in the 
know” will affirm that one cannot really understand all the delicate 
shades of meaning and the different uses of an English word, or the 
peculiar excellences and deficiences of our tongue, unless we know 
some foreign language. A recent instance of this was seen in an 
editorial in a Nashville Alumni Journal in which the editor had used 
the word “augment” instead of “implement” and the present writer 
once had a graduate class of about twenty-five, none of which knew 
the difference between the meaning of “Renaissance” and “decadence.” 
That they were not far off the track, quite apart from the actual defini- 
tions involved, will be agreed to by those familiar with the meaning of 
the epoch itself; but that is another story. 


People who read as they run have an idea that the student is wasting 
his time, when after a study of three or four years on a language he 
still is unable to speak it with any degree of fluency. Such judgment 
would doubtless be correct if the power to speak a language were the 
only criterion; but fortunately we have other standards. Speaking a 
language is the result of linguistic practise and of the use of what- 
ever opportunities for conversation have been presented to the student, 
and should be rated for the most part only with such polite accomplish- 
ments as playing the piano or violin. It is an accomplishment, too, that 
may go very quickly when the opportunity for speaking has been with- 
drawn, thus proving that very little intellectual power entered into the 
acquisition. Most teachers are therefore agreed that speaking is more 
a trick or a knack than anything else, and that it has no great de- 
veloping power for the intellect. Furthermore, it adds little if any- 
thing to the general intellectual outfit. We do not then study languages 
primarily in order to learn to speak them but rather on account of the 
educational value of grammar, translation, and reading. 


The mental discipline derived from a study of grammar is mainly 
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the cultivation of memory habits and the functions of judgment and 
discrimination. The different tenses of the French and German verbs; 
the cases of Latin and Greek nouns; the various prepositions and pro- 
nouns in almost every language permit of so many different uses, each 
one of which has its own peculiar contextual meaning, that the student 
is constantly compelled to use judgment in choosing the form which 
shall best convey his meaning; the use of foreign synonyms illustrates 
the same point. In this way the function of judgment becomes sharp- 
ened, and the student is able to think more clearly and to estimate the 
probable consequences of his acts with far greater certainty than 
he otherwise could. These then are the principal advantages of the 
study of grammar, but the other aspects of language study—transla- 
tion and reading—also offer a certain kind of development along the 
same lines. 


Translation is naturally divided into translation from English to 
foreign language and from a foreign language to English. The benefits 
derived from each are similar in some respects, but each has in addi- 
tion its own peculiar effects. Each shows us the peculiar advantages of 
our own tongue and its defects as well. In either case we should not 
translate literally, of course, but should transfer the sense and spirit 
of the given expression idiomatically. It hardly needs to be said that 
an idiom can have no literal translation, but the thought can be trans- 
lated by an equivalent idiom, Nota bene! equivalent only in the intellec- 
tual sense. The feeling tones, the aesthetic values may even be at times 
approached or perhaps surpassed in a great translation; but it will be 
a different thing, even if in the same mood. The fine translation by 
Strodtmann of Tennyson’s, “The splendor falls on castle walls,” is, I 
recall, quoted to this effect by Edmund Clarence Stedman: 


Es fallt der Strahl auf Burg und Thal 


Und schneeige Gipfel reich an Sagen 


The Schlegel Tieck translation of Shakespeare has passages equal or 
surpassing the original in aesthetic value; and Heine’s translations of 
Byron are also instances of what a genius can do; while the average stu- 
dent translation may violate the spirit of the original as signally as 
the translation of the passages describing the departure of Aéneas 
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“She came out on the porch and saw him running for the ship; and 
she cried out, ‘By Zeus there he goes.’ ” 


In translating from English to the foreign language we transfer first 
the thoughts of others to the foreign language, then perhaps, our own 
thoughts from English to foreign, and finally at the highest stage 
of development we think directly in the foreign language, as many of 
us can bear witness, although it was MacCaulay, I think, who is reported 
to have said that no man ever learns to think productively in more 
than one language. He was certainly speaking from his own limited 
experience; but in any case the average student can hardly hope to 
acquire any great facility of expression in a course of three or four 
years with only part of his time devoted to the task. With the larger 
part of his time at his disposal, and gifted in language study, hardly any 
limit could be placed on the possibility of accomplishment; in any case 
the chief benefits from this kind of translation must be considered to be 
the enriching of our English and the aid which it gives to better and 
easier reading, and by reading is meant here receiving the thought of a 
passage without translation. 

Translating from a foreign language to English is, then, primarily 
of the greatest benefit to our English. It helps to use words precisely in 
their different shades of meaning; and thus exercises the function of 
judgment. It also improves our English style. So long, however, as 
we confine ourselves to translation, we can make little progress in 
assimilation of the culture expressed by the language in question and 
shall miss the broadening of the mind which the introduction to a new 
literature inculcates. We can never know a literature or people ex- 
cept through its own medium of expression; and it makes little differ- 
ence with respect to this consummation whether we try to obtain the 
desired result through our own translation or that of any other. 
This may be seen in fact when we attempt the impossible task of 
translating great poetry even of our own language into what may 
seem to be equivalent prose. Witness even Charles Eliot Norton’s prose 
translation of Dante. 

To read without translating, then, is the ideal of our study of 
language and especially of modern languages. Of course, as already 
indicated, we can do nothing in the beginning except translate, but, 
as we progress, we tend to associate ideas and objects immediately 
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with the foreign words, until finally almost all the foreign words may 
mean quite as much to us as the words of our native language; and then, 
so far as reading goes, we think in the foreign language. By incessant 


repetition of vocabularies and phrases one can use given words as 
often as one would come across similar words of ones own language. 
When an English speaking person has reached this stage he is able to 
compare his own language with the foreign tongue with respect to 
elegance, assonance and general beauty of expression. His mind be- 
comes broadened enabling him to look at things and people from 
different points of view. These results are peculiar to language study. 
They are results which mathematics and the sciences, no matter how 
great their value for other aspects of education may be, do not and 
cannot give. If the student becomes an author there may creep 
into his own style something of the grace and beauty of foreign litera- 
tures, and a great many of our English authors, as we shall note farther 
on, can trace their style and the moulding of their genius to contact with 
foreign models. 

The value of language study has usually been defended by language 
teachers from the obvious practical point of view, which at least has 
strategic importance in combats on the lower level of discourse. As 
an auxiliary discipline or a tool the effect of such study in clarifying 
the vernacular of the student cannot even be questioned; and James 
Russell Lowell in an address before the Modern Language Associa- 
tion many years ago was at pains to show in detail how Spenser, 
Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, Carlyle, and Milton (with Paradise Lost 
modelled on the Divina Commedia) owed characteristic elements of 
their styles to foreign models. The way in which the study of classical 
and modern construction has resulted often among other things in 
that classical brevity and condensation, which we are told is the soul of 
wit, has been emphasized by others. 

The utility of languages for the philologists, the student of law,° 
medicine, theology, and even engineering in making available content 
that has not been and usually will never be translated has regularly been 
pointed out. In the present writer’s own experience, a famous surgeon 
was ready to perform a very dangerous operation involving a recent 





* Until Dr. Clyde Pharr’s translation of the Theodesian Code appeared a year or two 
ago, accurate knowledge of Roman Law was confined to the select few who could read 
the difficult Latin in which it was locked up. 
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very special technique for collapsing the lungs given in the current 
number of a German journal of medicine. Since the surgeon in ques- 
tion considered the knowledge of the new technique indispensable 
for the operation, a translation was made for him on the spot followed 
by a fully successful operation with recovery of the patient. In the 
case of modern languages in spite of interpreters the importance of 
the foreign language for merchants dealing in foreign imports has 
heen perhaps exaggerated but is real even if the work is done by an 
employed interpreter. 

Foreign language is of profound importance in bringing about un- 
derstanding and perhaps reconciliation of conflicting interests in larger 
numbers of the populations involved; and it has been emphasized by 
somebody—perhaps it is an Arabic proverb—that a person has as 
many personalities or perhaps, expressions of his own personality, 
in proportion as he is familiar with various languages. Certainly a 
person feels quite different in saying, “Questce que c’est que ca? than 
in saying, “Was ist das?; and who but a Frenchman could have said 
the following: “Immanuel Kant serait l’écrivain le plus obscure, si 
Victor Cousin n’avait pas écrit,” or Dumas’: Comment se fait-il, les 
enfants étant si intelligents que les parents soient si stupides? with 
the devastating debate-stopping answer: “Ca tient sans doute a 
l éducation.” 

Language is also an indispensable tool for the historian of any 
period and for diplomats where untranslated documents are locked up 
in foreign tongues, even though one may be able, as Henry Ford once 
said flippantly, to get along with the aid of cheap interpreters. This 
was evidenced in a striking manner only recently when a false transla- 
tion of a certain message from a Russian diplomat altered the whole 


meaning and importance of the acceptance of an invitation to negotiate 
certain propositions. 


In the humanities, which often constitute sociology in the making, the 
only reliable tool for obtaining genuine contact and inculcation into 
the culture of other races and nations, and for the untranslatable beauty 
of linguistic expressions, which constitutes strictly their aesthetic 
meaning and worth, is a working knowledge of the languages in- 
volved. There is no substitute for this immediate contact. Bed’- 
akeron para thina poluphloisboio thallasses, rhododaktylos, eos, and 
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guadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, not to mention 
the lilt of the scansion, are untranslatable epea pteroenta that remain 
aloft and aloof even from their own vernacular, even as “ambition’s 
debt is paid” received its ultimate form with Shakespeare and cannot be 
rendered again even into anybody’s English without convicting the 


dramatist of a solecism. Until the recent telegraphic combinations of 
many of our magazines such expressions as “England’s Queen” en- 
joyed a similar aloofness from the market place. 

That is why, we may note in passing, that in order fully to appreciate 
the full aesthetic value of the masterpieces that have come down to us 
from antiquity, we must approach them from a background of some ac- 
quaintance with the informal colloquial language of every day life, 
so that appropriate comparisons can be made, whether we gain this 
familiarity by the direct method, which the present writer himself pre- 
fers, or by any other. That is in fact one of the difficulties in the 
appreciation of the classics, but it is not insuperable, as recent ingenious 
courses in Latin and Greek attest. 

Classical teachers have begun to realize that an appeal to youthful 
pupils can best be made, in fact must be made, through an appeal to 
youthful interests. Attention as we know is based on interest, and per- 
ception and observation upon systematic attention with memory in 
its turn resting on systematic continuity of attention. We cannot re- 
member what we have never attended to carefully, as we shall see in 
a moment. In order to arrive at these ends, we must be able to read, 
any given language with as little conscious reference to the alleged or 
ostensible equivalents in our own tongue. All of the aspects of language 
study suggested here are important, but they do lay enough if any 
emphasis on the educational value of the study itself. How does 
language study itself educate in the sense of developing mental func- 
tions themselves, and how does it compare with other disciplines in 
this respect. Does it possess unique potentialities? 

Language study has been quite regularly disparaged by non-linguists 
(and I feel sure that the present recession of interest in language study 
may be due largely to such a mistaken attitude) on the ground that 
little but mere memory is involved in the study and that of a very low 
grade. In corroboration of such an attitude, it has been alleged that 
there are fluent linguists of little or no culture of importance, which of 
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course fails to note that we have a plethora of fluent linguists in our 
native tongue, especially in the field of politics who can talk much 
faster than they can think. Incidentally the contention fails to take 
account of the fact that mutatis mutandis the same assertion might be 
made with respect to mathematical freaks without disparagement of 
the educational value of mathematical study. 


A good memory, moreover, is involved in every intellectual adventure 
whatever; and somewhere in Greek philosophical literature there is a 
statement to the effect that memory is a fundamental character of genius 
which modern psychology also affirms. It is the consensus of present 
psychological opinion, I believe, that pure memory, such as is involved 
in experiments with nonsense syllables, remains unimproved by prac- 
tice throughout the normal life of an individual. 


What is meant by the training of memory is the development of 
habitual methods of analysis and synthesis of experience, which be- 
gins perception itself. Even in experiments with nonsense syllables the 
subject improves his memory by arranging mentally the syllables 
almost instinctively in groups of threes and fours, etc. Good memory 
begins with good or trained observation, which is determined by good 
that is, systematic attention, and this in turn depends upon specification 


of interests, which was alluded to above in discussing the basis of initial 
instruction in the languages. 


A person exhibits in general three aspects or functions of mind, 
distinguished but not separated as feeling, will, and intellect; it is 
certain that none of these aspects exists in complete isolation from 
the others in any concrete state of mind; but in order to discuss them 
conveniently, we usually, consider them in abstraction from each other, 
since it is not possible to say all things at once. The function of the 
intellect is thinking, the analysis and synthesis of ideas. Those who 
have pretended that only memory was involved in language study have 
ignored, if they ever knew, the fact of mental discipline involved in 
this form of education from the very beginnings. 

For Hobbes and materialism in general, “thinking” means merely 
the mechanical addition and subtraction of ideas, as in the manipula- 
tion of numbers in arithmetic, with education by means of such think- 
ing the mere adjustment of the individual to a given environment. 
This view of thinking, expressed in various forms, ignores a vital differ- 
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ence. By means of association, conditioning, etc. all sorts of ideas do 
indeed appear together, adhere temporarily and then disintegrate, ap- 
pearing again perhaps in different combinations. Thinking, however, 
in the pregnant sense of the word, involves analysis of these associations, 
the separation of those that do not belong together and the joining to- 
gether of those that really do belong together in a coherent thought. 
Thinking as the analysis and synthesis of ideas is found throughout 
the field of language study and involves not mere mechanical associa- 
tions with mechanical action but, on the contrary, free volitional ac- 
tivity as the very foundation of such processes. Oversight here is largely 
responsible for a modern tenet that character cannot be taught. We 
shall see a bit later that the problem as thus put is absurd; but in lieu of 
space to illustrate this adequately in all the aspects of language study 
involved, we may take the often ridiculed subject of grammar to il- 
lustrate what is meant, more especially also since grammar has often 
been taken to illustrate the mere memory scandal. 

Grammar can be taught effectively by learning some general rule 
and then giving the student opportunity for verification by the search 
for the many applications or instances that will be found in given 
reading material; this involves discrimination and judgment that often 
involves most subtle determinations. Work of this sort is not very 
different from that of any scientist in the verification of an hypothesis; 
the process is mainly deductive reasoning; and in the higher reaches of 
philology the process has even been used (like that of Cuvier, who could 
reconstruct a whole skeleton from a few bones more profitably than our 
recent Piltdownists) to construct missing words in languages known only 
from literary fragments that became verified later by the subsequent 
discovery of other fragments. 


Grammar may, however, be taught equally well and with special 
advantages inductively from the assembling of particulars from which 
the general rule may be derived, precisely, as in the field of natural 
science, concepts and laws are derived from a given set of particulars. 
Both methods involve thinking and on the higher levels of construction 
superb mental discipline. Years ago in teaching young pupils French 
by the direct method the present writer was accustomed to giving to the 
pupils a group of sentences such as, j'ai du pain, j'ai de la viande, j’ai 
de l'eau; je n’ai pas de pain, je n’ai pas de viande, je n’ai pas d’eau, 
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followed by the plurals and then a large number of English sentences, 
(involving the same rules), to be translated into French. The in- 
terest of the student became the sort of interest involved in a game, the 
discovery of the law by self-activity in accord with modern pedagogical 
principles amounted to a sort of enthusiastic sport, which was the 
teacher’s reward for considerable labor in arranging the material. If 
this is not in the spirit of scientific thinking, what is? 

Even the vocabularies in synthetic languages, involve analysis and 
synthesis of thought in the very act of perception, as, for example, when 
the student is induced to examine various case forms and notices the 
differences between, let us say, stella, stellae, stellam and when he 
faces another thought problem with stellae in more than one illustration 
in appropriate constructions—the same sort of thinking that occurs 
when one considers the relations of hydrogen in water, nitric acid, sul- 
phuric acid etc. All of these mental functions appear in completest 
form in the rare art of accurate and faithful translation, the struggle 
to accomplish the utterly impossible task of recreating the original with 
the result of various tolerable approximations, as we have already ob- 
served. 

If the student learns whole sentences instead of only word vocabu- 
laries, he has then before him (for further analysis and subsequent syn- 
thesis in so far as such sentences are susceptible of thoughtful modi- 
fication and alteration with respect to subjects, objects, changes of tense 
and predication) material such that discrimination and judgment are 
constantly involved; and all this depends upon the development of dis- 
ciplined habits of will in attending for indefinite periods of time to a 
given subject-matter. What mental exercise is better suited for the exam- 
ination of objects from different points of view than the study we are 
considering. Moreover, habits of this sort can doubtless be transferred 
to any similar situation in life where continuity of attention, called 
in less technical language “‘sticktoitiveness,” is indispensable. 

This is the gist of the doctrine of mental discipline which is char- 
acteristic of the many phases of language study we have examined 
and involves the development of character to which we have alluded 
above, which Muensterberg among others emphasizes as the chief func- 
tion of formal education. In the article referred to previously in this 
discussion namely, “The Dogma of Non-transference” the present writer 
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has brought together material from various sources to document the 
proposition that character—development is the chief aim of education 
fitting a person for any station in life. The results of the doctrine com- 
batted there have, however, persisted until not merely criticism of 
language teaching but criticism of teaching in general has come to be 
a popular subject of the man in the street, and the business-man who is 
maintaining that children are not being taught their own language and 
even that “Johnny can’t read” the title of the book on that subject by 
Dr. Rudolf Flesch. In opposition to this we have others who seek to 
disprove the thesis of Dr. Flesch, not by answering his arguments based 
upon experiments performed by others as well as himself, but by con- 
tradicting his statement that Johnny can’t read. 


In reading the many discussions pro and con, it becomes plain that 
his view cannot be refuted by any mere ipse dixit such as sometimes 
has been preferred. The present writer can not tell from his own ex- 
perience whether the opposing statements are hasty generalizations; 
but apriori there are certain principles at stake, which, so far as the 
present writer can see have not even been touched upon, but which 
tend to support the contention of Dr. Flesch that reading should begin 
with phonics. 

In the first place nothing has been said about the principles already 
mentioned here which are concerned not merely with the acquisition 
of reading ability, but with its being so taught as to insure maximum 
educational value in the process, the development of habits of atten- 
tion for continually increasing difficulties in reading instead of pre- 
senting the pupil with opportunities for mere guessing. In other words 
the development of the habit of guessing might easily result in a 
slothful gambling attitude, fatal to normal development of the child. 


It is a fundamental principle of education in general that in order 
to teach anybody anything whatever, one must begin with the appercep- 
tive basis for learning, that is by an appeal to something the pupil 
knows already and is interested in, in order to add to it something akin 
to it that he does not know. This is so much the case that even on the 
highest levels of science the term “wave” is used to designate certain 
manifestations of physical phenomena that are in some vague sense like 
these of the waves of a sea or pond which the learner has observed many 
times. This is what was meant somewhat earlier in this discussion when 
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it was indicated that interest determines attention. 

When the child is ready to learn to read he has already become 
familiar with home-made phonics in learning to speak. Whether the 
child in this stage before he has learned his letters learns whole words 
is very doubtful. At any rate there is plenty of evidence that he often 
begins with mutilated words, apprehending probably not whole words 
but the prominent aspects of whole words, especially in the case of 
words of more than one syllable, and then on the apperceptive basis 
of the fragment builds up the whole word little by little, through con- 
tinuity of attention. Similarly with respect to phrases. The rude system 
that he thus may develop on the basis of what he hears might be called 
pre-phonics. 

It has been pointed out that the first sounds the child makes except 
crying, groaning, etc. are produced by inhaling with movement of the 
vocal cords, so that the sound of a as in ah results and with the 
m produced with the closing of the lips the syllable ma is produced; 
with the natural psychic tendency to repeat the result, ma ma ma ma 
results. Such repetition in the presence of the mother and by processes 
of association that can easily be imagined Mama as the designation for 
the mother arises. At any rate by the time a child is ready to learn to 
read it has been practising on this level of prephonics and is speaking 
finally the way his parents and members of his family speaks,—not 
by the way they think they speak and not the way the words are printed. 
There are several reasons for this. In the first place the printed words of 
today are mere ghosts of the words from which they came in which many 
sounds that were pronounced are now silent or entirely absent from 
the printed word. 

Another problem that, so far as the present writer knows, has not 
been raised in this discussion is the fact that normal educated persons 
do not speak the way they think they do. No modern language is spoken 
the way it is written. In certain instances when persons have observed 
this fact, not having studied phonetics, they begin to correct their 
natural pronunciation, like Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, pronounc- 
ing “pretty” with an e as in “met,” and the like. Similarly, for combina- 
tions of words into phrases and seniences. 

In various languages we find two mutually exclusive phonetic phe- 
nomena, designated respectively as the “glottal catch” and liaison. 
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The Germanic languages have the first most commonly and _ the 
Romance, such as French the second. English, presumably on account 
of its dual origin has both principles and sometimes for special effect 


either is used. In the case of the glottal stop, two words in succession 
are held apart by a sort of explosive attack by the glottis whereas with 
liaison the two words are run together, as students of French are well 
aware. Many jokes of our journalists are based upon ridicule of the 
very pronunciations that they themselves use when they do not talk 
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pedantically, such as “I gotta go,” “wherev’ they been,” “I doughno,” 
“lenn me our book,” “lemme seeth’ guesscheck,” Wheres miyat.” 
Sometimes the speaker becomes aware of a contraction like, “I 
shouldve gone,” and corrects it to “I should of gone,” not realizing that 
his normal pronunciation was a contraction of “should have.” Other 
cases of linkage introduce an unwritten y into the correct pronunciation 
as in “myusik” for music. 

This same phenomenon appears in Russian where the name of 
the writer, Turgenev, is pronounced Turgenyeff. Similarly for thee- 
yes, theeyears, theeyats etc. The effect of this natural liaison, which 
derives in the opinion of the present writer from the Norman in- 
vasion of England, is to produce dialectical “years of corn,” etc. So 
little has this principle been observed that the writer knows of at least 
three novelists who have used the combination “atall” with liaison (in- 
stead of the pronunciation at all which is for emphasis only when the 
glottal catch prevails) to indicate a dialectical pronunciation. Further- 
more, a sentence like Th ‘dog’ an thman wenndownth street” might be 
pronounced by a foreigner as “Thee dog and thee man went down thee 
street.” This is what gives a so-called foreign accent when the sentences 
are spoken as the native does not speak them. For example the French- 

ae sa 


man pronounces “Je vous le donnerai” “jvol’donnrai” which makes the 
stranger think the Frenchman talks faster than he does. 


Dr. Emmett A. Betts is reported as calling the phonic method of 
teaching reading as the “hiss and groan” method and evidently prefers 
what with equal justice might be called the “peek and peer” method, 
with the implication that by peeking and peering long enough, one may 
guess the meaning of words. In the history of the race, however, man 
and child hiss and groan long before they learn to speak; and indeed 
one theory of language origin, the “bow-wow theory” is based upon 
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just such hissing and groaning. 

The fundamental error in the peek and peer method, apart from the 
question of its inferior educational value, resides in the fact that while 
the child already has a phonic apperceptive basis, and knows already 
the meaning of the spoken words he knows nothing of the printed page. 
When he acquires this knowledge by some system of phonics which 
shows first how the elements are pronounced and then the combinations, 
there is no difficulty in determining their meanings. In fact he knows 
them already but has not read them or associated them with the printed 
signs just as they have been previously associated with vocal signs. 
Many of the latter, perhaps the first ones were onomatopoeias, for ex- 
ample “bow-wow, moo-moo etc. 

What to do about the transition from the spoken language he has 
already mastered which may, according to the level of culture and 
literacy of the parents, vary more than has been indicated by the 
examples already given is hard to say. There is here definitely a 
discrepancy between two or three ways of speaking. Pupils may learn 
or try to learn the spoken language based closely on the printed text 
and adjust themselves to it. There is the further problem of learning 
to read writing, exemplified by the boy who said he could read reading 
better than he could read writing, into which we cannot go here. 

There are problems in teaching to read that are based on individual 
differences such as are here suggested, which are not solved by the 
contention that Johnny can or can’t read; and the most difficult ones 
lie in the realm of the application of phonetics in some form of 
phonics. In general agreement with Dr. Flesch it seems clear that 
learning to read, beginning with the apperceptive basis of all pupils 
alike must be some form of phonics, whether the system of Dr. Flesch 
or a closely related one. Indeed before our learnéd Jack Horners put 
their fingers in the pie, that was apparently the method of common 
sense. It hardly needs to be said that learning to read as a preliminary 
to other levels of language study, should be so arranged as to give the 
greatest educational value compatible with this lowest stage of en- 
deavor. It involves effort and continuity of attention, “sticktoitive- 
ness,” in which to use Muensterberg’s expression the path of “least 
resistance” is not indicated, as it seems to some theorists to be. 


“Utilitarian considerations,” he says, puts a premium on studies 
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which appeal to the liking of the individual child and are from the 
start adjusted to his natural personal interests. Such studies will 
easily hold his attention, will make progress rapid and may be 
practically useful for his later vocation. But while none of these con- 
siderations ought to be ignored, the educator must not lose sight of 
the opposite group of facts. The studies which move along the path 
of least resistance in the child’s mind are least fit to prepare him for 
the fulfillment of those demands which the drudgery and hardships 
of life will later make on his psychophysical energies. (Present writer's 
emphasis). 
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Looking at the Overlooked 


JAMES STEEL SMITH 
Los Angeles State College 


In reading two of Taro Yashima’s books, Plenty to Watch and 
Crow Boy, recently, I was fascinated by the world of little things, 
the usually unseen, that the sensitive author noted—sunlight and 
rain on window panes, scratch patterns on desks, differences in 
crow-calls, etc. The point of view of these books seemed refresh- 
ingly unusual and adventurous. Then last week I read the most 
recent Borrower book of Mary Norton and reread The Borrowers—and 
was delighted by the miniature world of the “borrowers,” the below- 
ficoor perspective of these tiny people to whom buttons, safety pins, 
pieces of thread and ribbon, penpoints, and bottletops were giant 
and complex objects; here again was the adventure of finding a whole 
kind of existence overlooked by normal people using normal ob- 
servation patterns. In a subsequent informal inquiry among children 
and children’s librarians I have learned that many children are re- 
sponding to these upturnings of the commonly unperceived, the little 
details of our existence, with much the same spirit of delighted surprise. 
It occurred to me, moreover, that perhaps this way of considering the 
world is really rather rare and unusual in children’s literature, as well 
as in adult literature and living, and that maybe the refreshing quality 
of these books is due partly to certain values in this particular way of 
looking at existence. 


To check these general impressions or hunches, I retraced my 
steps through the children’s literature with which I am acquainted, 
noting those writings in which the small, overlooked patterns of our 
living become significant and considering the possible effects of such 
works on their readers. 


The impression that the microscopic view is relatively uncommon 
in children’s stories proved to have a real basis. Out of hundreds of 
books I came up with not more than a few dozen that contain this 
element to any important extent. Probable reasons for this scarcity 
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are not hard to find. After all, writers of children’s books, like most 
other people, generally notice the bigger objects and happenings first 
and most frequently—the storm rather than the raindrop, the sun 
before the shining puddle. Also, since they need to attract and hold 
other people’s attention, they may be expected to rely heavily on the 
use of strong colors, big objects, loud noises—the more obvious and 
dominant aspects of our lives. Still, though not finding enough to 
suggest a trend or school, I discovered that some writers are very much 
aware of the minuteness of things and that their work, in addition to 
a few writings from earlier periods, does provide sufficient material for 
the teacher, librarian, or parent who would like to have this view 
accessible to children through their reading. 

The traditional children’s literature is not without such glimpses 
of small worlds—worlds where tiny things are important and are 
examined with interest and care. The folk lore about fairies and 
elves, of course, has a kind of low-and-little eyeview—that of Rumpel- 
stiltskin and of the Seven Dwarfs. Hans Christian Andersen’s little 
tin soldier must cope with rats and fish that are all gigantic to him, 
and he sails on a paper boat. Lewis Carroll’s Alice shrinks so far 
that puppies and mice come to be bigger than she is. And this little- 
person perspective on our environment has in recent years recurred in 
Mary Norton’s Borrowers, E. B. White’s Stuart Little (whose pro- 
tagonist is a mouse born into a full-size human family), and the many 
animal fantasies, like Beatrix Potter’s Peter Rabbit, Kenneth Grahame’s 
Wind in the Willows, and Lawson’s Rabbit Hill, in which very much 
humanized animals move in an earth-world of blades of grass, tree 
roots, and little tunnels. 


In stories about diminutive people or normally small animals, how- 
ever, there may be no particularly close observation of the little world 
in which the characters operate. In the Potter stories, for instance, 
life goes on at the vegetable-top level much as it does at the table-top 
level of the garden’s owner; the swarming, complex world beneath 
the real leaves of a real garden is not the main focus of these merry, 
about-people-really stories. And in Alice in Wonderland, too, the 
author was not specially concerned with examining the minutiae of 
the life-under-the-table that came closer to Alice as she kept on drink- 
ing the magic medicine. 
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The type of children’s literature I have specially in mind is that 
in which the writer brings to the child that sphere of existence which 
gets “generalized out” and tossed aside by much of our thinking and 
writing—the world of fine and exciting distinctions between smell and 
smell, size and size, shape and shape, texture and texture, color and 
color, the world of the very concrete, definite, non-abstract, immediate. 


In Yashima’s Crow Boy, for example, the peasant or “crow” boy 
notices many small, shifting patterns that other children in the school 
do not see in ceilings, walls, furniture, clothes, and he hears the differ- 
ences in bird calls his fellows have not distinguished. In Plenty to 
Watch, by Mitsu and Taro Yashima, the reader follows some very 
perceptive children on their way home from school and notes such 
common wonders as the blue arms of a dyer, the sounds of mattress 
making, the mushroom look of umbrellas set out to dry, a horse’s 
odd expression when he starts to walk on new shoes, the patterns of 
cut hair on the white apron one wears in the barber’s chair. Margaret 
Wise Brown’s Noisy Books are based entirely on the perception of 
differences among sounds. Alvin Tresselt’s Rain Drop Splash analyzes 
a rain storm into its fascinating parts. In Tresselt’s Hi, Mister Robin! 
a boy sees the small signs of approaching spring; the growing cer- 
tainty of spring’s advent is the story. In Rosalie K. Fry’s Pipkin Sees 
the World a mouse observes the changing seasons from a mouse’s 
point of view. Miriam Schlein’s The Four Little Foxes points out in 
considerable detail the changes in both the seasons and the family 
of foxes as the year advances. (Leone Adelson does a similar but more 
limited thing in All Ready for Winter, as do Berta and Elmer Hader in 
The Big Snow.) In other writing—Fast Is Not a Ladybug, Shapes, 
When Will the World Be Mine?, Go with the Sun—Miriam Schlein 
has based each book on the making of certain fine but very real dis- 
tinctions that help the child to understand the shape and pace of 
things around him—the relative fastness and slowness of objects in 
motion, the graduations of shapes, etc. 


Poetry, of course, might be expected to be more revealing of 
sensitivity to small, frail details than prose storytelling, since it 
is less committed to giving a clear account of a sequence of events 
or a picture of people’s characters. And the poems of Christina Ros- 


setti, Laura Richards, Rachel Field, Walter De La Mare, A. A. Milne, 
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Elizabeth Coatsworth, and Hilda Conkling are all filled with intense, 
precise notings and jottings of sensory particulars. In the poems of 
such writers the observations of physical realities are generally em- 
bedded in—and used for the sake of—the expression of a mood or an 
idea. Some present-day poetry for children, however, seems to be 
primarily interested in conveying a set of sensory experiences; writers 
of this kind of poetry include Dorothy Aldis, Dorothy Baruch, James 
Tippett, and Marchette Chute. A qualification one must make, how- 
ever, about poetry as a stimulus to close observation and analysis 
is that, no matter how much in error we feel the fear or dislike of 
poetry among adults and some children to be, the attitude does exist, 
and poetry’s rich stores of perceptions are, therefore, to some extent 
cut off from a good many readers. That is the reason why in this 
discussion I have concerned myself mainly with prose. 

The close-up perception and examination of the world around us— 
the registering and chronicling of the multiplicity of our sensory 
experiences—this is not, perhaps, a major aspect of imaginative lit- 
erature for children, but it occurs here and there throughout children’s 
writing; in a small number of books, written mainly in recent years, 
it is a central theme and purpose. 

There is good reason for the making, possessing, and reading of 
such books. When intelligently and sensitively conceived, they have 
certain very real values for young readers. 

Their most obvious value, I think, lies in the fact that they give 
a fresh view of familiar things; they show the child his world in a 
new perspective—or, putting it a little differently, they let him dis- 
cover new worlds within the big everyday world around him—and 
perhaps the sense of discovery is really the deepest enjoyment a 
person gets from reading, or, for that matter, from any kind of 
experience. He has the fun of finding in the grass new flowers he 
did not realize were there; in the night, new sounds that he may have 
heard before but had not noted and held in his memory; in the puddle, 
new flowing patterns of color. 

The enjoyment of discovery which a child can obtain from these 
books may stimulate him to further and closer exploration of his 
surroundings. Reading of this sort may remind a child of the strange 
and beautiful things he will, by looking closer, see in the wall of a 
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bird’s nest, in the bark of a tree, in the waterworn surface of a 
pebble, in a woven piece of cloth, in the grain of a tabletop; it may 
remind him of the many startling things a bird may be heard doing in 
a minute-or-two outburst of song, if one only listens attentively. And 
a welldone book of this kind, by itself attending to such matters, can 
suggest that these little things, these noted details, are not necessarily 
insignificant. That sphere of fine distinctions, which children are 
really more alert to than most adults but which they can be easily 
led to abandon because of adult values, may be made to appear as im- 
portant and personally rewarding as it really is. 


A third real value of such reading is that it exposes the child in an 
enjoyable and easily understood way to a useful concept—the rela- 
tiveness of human experiences. Variations and degrees—these reali- 
ties are constantly in danger of being crowded out of our awareness; 
it is easy to forget—in fact, most of us keep forgetting—that coldness 
is really coldnesses—that cold water, the cold, wet nose of a dog, 
ice, and cold stone all give us quite different cold experiences. 
We think in general, vague terms of a crow’s raucous call and so 
forget—or never really notice in the first place—the great variation 
in crow conversations. So it is with all our generalizations—loudness 
and softness, roughness and smoothness, brightness and darkness, height 
and depth, etc. We tend to forget that they are merely rough, handy 
approximations and that they do not actually describe the multiplicity 
and complexity of our existence. Moreover, in our thinking and 
speaking in these general terms, we can easily slip into the assumption 
that each man experiences exactly the same thing as someone else in 
a particular situation; the highly personal, individual nature of our 
experiences is thus increasingly overlooked. That geese in a pond 
are different “geese in a pond” to six different observers is not 
hard to understand, but it is hard to remember and to carry into daily 
practice. (A book like Crow Boy is rooted in that very concept.) 
Respect for individuals has many sources, and one of them is the 
realization that each individual’s experiences are his own, are very 
special, are different from everyone else’s. Reading about individuals’ 


own personal, special ways of seeing things can, I think, contribute 
something to the development of this feeling. 


As a teacher of college English and as a writer of textbooks in 
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that field, I have found that one of the main obstacles to clear thinking 
and effective reading and writing for most college students is their 
inclination to observe carelessly, to overlook concrete particulars 
and differences, and to think in vague, unrealistic generalities. Per- 
haps in college it is too late to do much about this tendency. Couldn’t 
we start doing something about it earlier? Children’s books like 
Yashima’s, Tresselt’s, and Schlein’s may be a small but very real 
contribution to this desired end. 
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Toward More Effective Instruction 


In Reading and Speech 


EDNA LUE FURNESS 
The University of Wyoming 


Said Alice, very much confused, “I don’t think—” 
“Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 
Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland 


The mystery of communication—of the transubstantiation of imma- 
terial ideas or emotions into the sensory symbols we call language—has 
stimulated great thinkers down through the ages (8, p. 16). For ex- 
ample, the great Roman orator, Cicero, writes in De Officiis, “Reason 
and speech bring men together and unite them in a sort of natural so- 
ciety. Nor in anything are we further removed from the nature of 
wild beasts.” 

A distinguished nineteenth century philosopher, John Henry New- 
man, states in The Idea of a University, “Thought and speech are in- 
separable from each other . . . Call to mind, Gentlemen, the mean- 
ing of the Greek word which expresses this special prerogative of 
man over the feeble intelligence of the lower animals. It is called 
Logos: what does Logos mean? it stands both for reason and for 
speech, and it is difficult to say which it means more properly. It means 
both at once: why? because really they cannot be divided; because 
they are in a true sense one.” 

One fact is known of the mystery of communication: this transub- 
stantiation moves through three steps. A person collects impressions 
through his senses; in the next step he relates these impressions to his 
previous thinking, in order to select, to organize, to determine a point 
of view; in the third step he expresses the thought to another through 
speech and/or writing (10, p. 251). 

Speech then is a thought process just as reading is conceded to be. 
Scientific authorities seem to concede that there is an intimate rela- 
tion between reading and speech processes, anatomically, physio- 
logically, and psychologically. Both speech and reading are language 
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functions located in the left side of the brain. The association paths 
between the speech and reading centers are of importance in oral read- 
ing. The association paths between the speech and auditory areas are 
significant in their relationship to the formation of speech through as- 
sociation of the sounds of words with the muscular movements required 
to produce them. For example, trouble in the auditory area may im- 
pair the ability to learn speech sounds and thereby interfere with the 
pupils’ reproduction of them (4, p. 51). 

The generalization that a learner can read no better than he can 
organize his ideas and express them is rooted in a principle basic to 
the psychology of reading. Reading, we grant, is a process of thinking, 
interpreting, and reacting. The written or printed symbols are the 
stimuli which excite the thought process and set it in action. Since the 
thinking process cannot take place in a vacuum, cannot take place with- 
out ideas already in mind, the importance of comprehending, organiz- 
ing, and using ideas on a spoken level is readily apparent. Too often 
we are inclined to think of reading as a subject to be taught—sounds, 
syllables, and skills—rather than as a process or interpreting and 
reacting, the fundamental elements of which constitute a potential of 
oral language (2, p. 321). And too often we are inclined to overlook 
the thought processes involved in speech, and the relationship between 
reading and speech. 

Reading and speech then are processes; they are also reciprocal 
processes. Speech activities promote reading; reading activities, in 
turn, facilitate oral communication. Reading materials afford new 
terms to be added to the pupil’s meaning and speaking vocabulary; 
a variety of sentence forms become familiar and tend to widen the 
learner’s repertory of oral sentence patterns; correct word forms are 
impressed, especially as oral reading and discussion call these forms 
into use (3, p. 231). 


This reciprocal relation holds for speech and oral reading. The 
latter requires the ability to pronounce words at the sight of the lin- 
guistic symbols. Furthermore, the ability to pronounce unfamiliar 
words calls for the ability to differentiate words into their sounds. Still 
further, successful oral reading requires ease in enunciation, proper 
inflection, pleasing expression and intonation. Obviously, factors which 
delay or interfere with speech production are almost certain to impede 
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the oral reading process. Those factors may lie in faulty perceptual 
discrimination of speech sounds or motor coordination involved in 
the use of the speech organs. Since oral language is acquired by the 
normal child before reading is begun, any delay or aberration in 
speech development tends to preclude progress in reading (5, p. 326). 

The reciprocal relation obtains also for speech and silent reading. 
One researcher, Jones, reports the results of his controlled experiment 
including 61 pairs of third grade pupils from 10 classrooms of the 
Santa Ana (California) city schools. The purpose of the experiment 
was to determine the effect of 36 speech improvement lessons upon 
progress in silent reading achievement. The experiment led Jones 
to conclude that “speech training does affect positively the silent read- 
ing achievement of third grade pupils” and that “speech and reading 
are closely related aspects of language” (7, p. 262). 

Similarity in the reading and speaking processes is found. Also, 
similarity in speaking and reading problems is found. Studies reveal 
that some reading and speaking problems have a physical origin (1, p. 
355). Moser, for example, explained stuttering as being due to a 
neuromuscular derangement which might also account for difficulty 
in reading (9, pp. 95-98). Uncertain dominance, reduced auditory 
acuity, insufficient auditory discrimination, sensory and motor aphasia 
are other physical factors sometimes responsible for reading and 
speaking problems. Still other problems are rooted in bilingual back- 
ground, birth injuries, and neurological lesions in the language centers 
or their interconnections. All these offer promise of explaining the ap- 
pearance of reading and speech problems concomitantly (1, p. 359). 


A survey of disability cases presenting both speech and reading 
problems suggests also psychological difficulties that are common to 
speech and reading. Inhibiting emotional conflicts due to speech de- 
fects may interfere with articulation in oral reading as well as with 
comprehension and interpretation of the printed page (5, p. 328). 
Indistinct, inaccurate articulation may, in turn, result in errors of 
pronunciation and enunciation which would affect or even distort the 
interpretation. Defective speech may interfere with or slow down the 
rate of reading, oral and silent, and hence, interrupt the smooth re- 
ception of ideas. Dislike for oral reading may result in lack of prac- 
tice, and eventually, in lack of proficiency. 
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These psychological problems common to reading and speech may be 
of a linguistic nature. Such problems include knowledge of words and 
their use in syntactical English, grammatical sequences in language, 
idiomatic expressions, the way in which slight alterations in words 
change the meaning of a sentence or a paragraph (6, p. 539). 

An old Spartan, so the story is told, remarked after trying without 
success to make a dead man walk, “It wants something inside.” Like 
the ancient Spartan, the English teacher, in his attempt to teach, soon 
rediscovers the essential purpose of reading and speaking, i.e., 
communication of immaterial ideas or emotions. Out of this discussion 
of the processes and problems of speaking and reading there arise 
several psychological principles, announced by the psychology of the 
last century, to guide the English teacher in achieving his purpose. 
We shall denominate these principles as those of experience, of in- 
terest, of supplementation, and acceptation of the student in his present 
stage of development. 


1. A child is dependent upon experience for the content of his 
speaking. He is dependent upon his listening and reading, together 
with the other sensory impressions of his first hand experience for 
material with which to think and about which to speak. “The younger 
or more immature he is, the more he needs to talk what he sees, hears, 
and reads, and otherwise experiences in order to clarify his thinking.” 

2. Ability to express one’s self orally grows with the growth of 
interests and the concerns one is eager to express. The child whose 
background of experience is meager and who lacks keen and absorbing 
interests will perhaps need remediation of his interest pattern before he 
needs instruction in reading. Oral language reveals the experience a 
youth has had, which in turn suggests reading interests. The ability to 
express grows out of a sense of power and personal worth, a sense of 
having something to offer that will be of interest to others. Likewise, 
the ability to read grows with interests, experiences, and a felt need to 
comprehend words and thought units. 

3. Reading and speech are not subjects; they are supplementary 
processes. They are a means to an end, rather than ends in them- 
selves. As processes they are similar in that they require organizing, 
interpreting, and reacting. They are different in that one, i.e., reading, 
is passive; the other, speaking, is active. Reading is a receptive proc- 
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ess; speaking, an expressional process. Speaking depends upon aural 
and oral imagery; reading, upon visual imagery (11, p. 6). Growth 
and development in speaking is essential for growth and development 
in reading. Reading and speech are supplementary, not discrete, 
processes. 

4. The starting point in the language program is found in the in- 
terests and concerns of the pupils. The terminating point depends upon 
the skill of the teacher in whetting the pupils’ interests and in design- 
ing and adapting the teaching methods to meet the psychological needs 
of instruction in Logos (reason and speech) and reading. 
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Idealism and Mental Health 


M. L. STORY 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, S.C. 


Philosophies are seldom considered in their proper relevance to 
behavioristic studies. The traditional categorization of scholarly fields 
has curiously discouraged the logical juxtaposition of many naturally 
related areas. To consider, for instance, the day-to-day effects of 
a latent idealism in respect to the mental equilibrium of a single in- 
dividual would seem, in a sense, to be a gross violation of a standard 
classification principle. It would seem, literally, to be invoking “the 
pragmatic effects of idealism.” Nevertheless, such a consideration 
finally becomes inescapable if patterns of human motivation are to 
be honestly appraised. 


The idealist philosopher, whose prime concern is often with the 
pure abstraction idea as opposed to concepts of the real, is seldom 
interested in the mundane behavioristic effects resulting from an un- 
conscious embracing of the idealist viewpoint. On the other hand, the 
mental hygienist, a trained scientist or social scientist, has perhaps a 
similar lack of concern with the imponderables of traditional philo- 
sophic study. Thus, while common sense points with sufficient clear- 
ness to the relationship in question, the needed exploration of this 
problem is too largely neglected in the usual pattern of pertinent re- 
search and study. 


Most obvious, perhaps, as a broad effect of idealism in human ex- 
perience is the common concept of disillusionment. We have literally 
accepted the inevitability of disillusioning experience as a characteristic 
of the human condition. Assertions are quite commonly made that 
a loss of one’s illusions is a necessary concomitant of growing up. 
Yet when we honestly examine the nature of such disheartening ex- 
periences we are almost certain to conclude that some measure of 
false idealism was the precursor and actual cause. In all such ex- 
periences, except those in which youth is deliberately blinded or 
shielded from actuality, some set of ideal constructs is of necessity 
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involved. Without such prior ideal conceptions the very notion of 
disillusionment is inconceivable. Anthropologists are quite often fas- 
cinated by the placidity of primitive peoples as, for instance, the 
adolescent in certain recently studied tribes. Such scholars have also 
noted the absence of environmental or educational patterns which would 
induce idealistic thinking especially in typical social attitudes and 
in attitudes toward the physical environment. 


Almost equally obvious is the realization that day-dreaming and 
many types of fantasy-building are species of idealizing. The rela- 
tionship of such tendencies to mental illness is, of course, well known. 
In this connection it is especially revelatory to consider briefly such a 
related area as fiction writing. It might almost be deduced from 
literary history that many notable literary movements began as pro- 
tests against the propensity to write of idealized glories and perfections. 
By tradition, such a genre as the fairy tale is relegated to children’s 
literature, apparently because the mature artist tends to define art in 
some particular relation to the natural or real world. Most significant 
is the fact that we continue to accept the perfectionized dream as well 
suited to the minds of children. Through such traditional customs we 
perhaps invite the afore-mentioned loss of illusions by almost de- 
liberately cultivating concepts of the “unreal” in children. While the 
actual effects of such a custom are, of course, difficult to verify, it 
is becoming more and more evident that mental illnesses have their 
identifiable origins in childhood experience. 


Not so well recognized is the possibility that our wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of the principle of competition has its basic rationale in 
idealism. Certainly our underlying reason for cherishing high per- 
formance is a frank acknowledgement of idealistic aspirations. It 
is certainly important to seek such latent derivations, because modern 
ideological conflicts have shown clearly that our usual, rationalized ex- 
planation in terms of some derived pattern of nature such as “survival 
of the fittest” may be blandly supplanted in other cultures by the 
antithetical idea of “mutual helpfulness,” also alleged to be a re- 
flection of natural law. Here again, the effects of “high aspiration,” 
which by the inherent nature of contests must make second rate medi- 
ocrities of most of us, are certainly not clearly known or even half 
acknowledged. It is certain, however, that most of the soporifics em- 
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ployed by man 


as oddly assorted as intellectual, religious, and pure 
escape through drug or alcohol—are sought undoubtedly as easements 
of the pain of imperfection. 

The very concept of “adjustment” would not be conceivable if we 
did not literally visualize it as a sort of comproniise with an imperfect 
environment, which, as we imply in the very notion, should be per- 
fect. “Adjustment” is thus intrinsically an acceptance or a conformity 
in which the implication of a concession to reality is clear. The under- 
lying assumption is that the human tendency to idealize is inherent. 
This assumption is certainly not anthropologically verified, i.e., we 
have no assurance that it is human nature to envision a perfect world 
and thus perforce to have to adjust to an imperfect one. Cultural ex- 
perience may strongly condone this belief, but it is important to keep 
in mind the tremendous impact of Plato and his idealistic successors 
upon our culture. 

One might almost assert that the whole edifice of abnormal psychology 
is superimposed upon this jerry-built foundation of assumption. It 
is virtually necessary to believe that idealism is an a priori characteristic 
of consciousness in order to treat with scientific objectivity any com- 
fort-seeking propensities except those of a physical nature. As se- 
manticists have inadvertently shown, idealism may simply be latent 
in the language. Removal of the linguistic concept would undoubtedly 
eliminate the conflict, whether it be dejection because of “failure” or a 
persecution mania. A study of any standard classification of mental 
disorder reveals clearly the many symptoms that relate specifically to 
despoilments of an individual’s ideal constructs. A reluctance or the 
part of the general public to accept mental illness with the same atti- 
tude as that maintained toward physical ailments is probably rather 
simply attributable to the great variance in idealistic acceptances among 
people. 


Most significant, however, in a consideration of this problem, is the 
modern apparency of several new conflicts of a highly serious nature 
which are seemingly attributable to this common cultural heritage of 
idealism. At least three such important evidences may be noted. First 
of all, there is the great modern struggle on the part of mankind to 
accept individual differences as differences and not as imperfections. 
Second, the extra-ordinary modern emphasis upon defined ideologies is 
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clearly unprecedented. Third, and most important, is the occasional 
outcropping of an extreme callousness toward human life among 
“civilized,” intelligent peoples. That each of these climactic problems 
is clearly related to a latent idealism may be easily demonstrated. 


A consideration of human difference which is not unconsciously pred- 
icated upon some deviation from the “perfect image” of man, as 
Plato may have conceived it, is extremely difficult to achieve. Some 
preassumption of a norm, a God, or a generic species seems almost to 
be a precondition of thought in this regard. The simple concept man ~ 
seems necessarily to invite an idealized or at least a compositely 
normalized image. Yet the extraordinary significance of our prior 
training becomes painfully apparent when we face literally the exact 
make-up of this image. The resultant idealistic striving or yearning to 
form ourselves and other men in this image becomes an overriding im- 
pulse and usually a central motivation in our lives, as witness the 
centrality of similarly based religious, racial and national loyalties 
in most men. The exact roots of a variety of prejudice and fanaticism 
may thus be precisely located in this image-forming predilection. Yet, 
of course, the recurrent question arises: Is this inescapable and inherent 
in man? The answer seems evident in our present common-sense ac- 
ceptance of philosophic alternatives. It is at least broadly conceded 
that man may live by other philosophies than idealism. The striking 
point in question is the resultant devastation and human turmoil 
which relates so clearly and directly to this insidious aspect of our 
heritage. The challenge is clearly an educational one. Instead of 
preserving a traditional obsequiousness to ancient concepts we must 
explore (iconoclastically if you will) the potential of new ways of 
thinking about man himself. 


The second dire consequence, which has literally inflamed the modern 
world, is the closely related desire to employ intelligence in the precise 
patterning of an all-inclusive ideology. Here again, the underlying 
assumption is almost ludicrous. The ideologist begins by knowing (?) 
that some definitive plan must prevail. He is one step removed from 
the primitive who lived out his years knowing (?) that the definitive 
plan was in the hands of his deities. Thus the ideologist has become at 
least a partial humanist in his idealizing. A loss of faith in divine plan 
seems to leave him with no alternative but to substitute a man-made 
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pattern. Since there is virtually no large prior conception except a 
primitive one he is almost certain to wrap up a wrathful deity as the 
supreme commander. All else seems clearly chaotic or dangerously 
experimental in any deliberate construct of a social plan. The un- 
conscious influence of idealism is, of course, apparent in the un- 
challenged necessity of setting up full scale and final specifications 
for the human order. The conviction and first premise of idealism is 
that this patterning of a final ideal world lies inherently within the 
intuitional power of man. 

Not fully realized is the fact that the ideal construct cannot in any 
sense be considered as an hypothesis. The scientific necessity of verifica- 
tion is so implicit in the idea of an hypothesis that such a postulation 
is in every sense diametrically opposed to an ideal “intuition.” Noth- 
ing is so certain as the fact that the intrinsic doubt which hypotheses 
carry as an implicit condition would rob idealized images of per- 
fection of their very meaning. Thus science, which in wholesome 
openmindedness considers hypotheses as coldly and objectively refut- 
able, is the veritable satan of idealism. 


The third major effect, i.e., extreme callousness toward human life, 
is, of course, the most important. Idealism has been the major im- 
pedance in halting the spread of civilization, even that which allegedly 
marches under the aegis of ideals such as “equality” and “justice.” 
The “perfect race” or the “philosopher class” is always openly or un- 
consciously set up. There is utterly no disputing the fact that so many 
millions of men have been slain in the name of some form of self- 
righteous idealism—that we may finally conclude that this philosophy 
is a sheer rationalization of the brutish animalism which is latent in the 
human species. 

Such an indictment, while it is almost tantamount to intellectual blas- 
phemy, cannot be escaped. Under this age-old tradition the quiescent 
mass acceptance of human imperfection and human difference can- 
not be achieved except through force and regimentation or through 
futile theories of soporific “adjustment.” The alternative brutalities are 
indeed weird and abortive prices to pay for something we needn’t have 
purchased in the first place. 
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Art and Music 


Benson, Louis FirzGeratp. The 
Hymnody of the Christian Church. 
Knox, 1956. 310p. $4.50. 


A reprint of six lectures given at Princeton 
in 1927 dealing with the Apostolic Ideal of 
Hymnody, the Relation of Hymn to Scripture 
and Literature, Spiritual Purpose, Text and 
Singing of the Hymn. 

In a field where an objective approach is 
seldom separated from individual prejudice 
and sermonizing, this book is particularly 
welcome. Dr. Benson does evaluate subjec- 
tively analyze and predict that each opinion 
or evaluation is recognized as such by the 
writer which in turn enables the reader to 
easily separate the subjectivity from the 
objective data, is highly commendable and 
so unusual as to make this a must in the 
field. 

The historical and scholarly approach does 
not make for dull reading. Neither does the 
fact of its being addressed to future minis- 
ters, though one might ask, “Where does the 
musician come in?” To the contrary, the 
book should be of great fascination to every- 
one who is in any way connected with 
hymns and hymn-singing. 


CHOTZINOFF, SAMUEL. Toscanini: 
An Intimate Portrait. Knopf, 1956. 
148p. $3.50. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


MAY, 1957 
Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William FitzGerald, and Norman Frost, 


Secretaries to the Committee: Dolores Lane and Shelby Wells Cashion. 


Annotators for this Issue: Jack Allen, A. Edwin Anderson, Harold Benjamin, 
Myrtle Bomar, Robert Bjork, H. C. Brearley, James W. Brittain, Frances Cheney, 
Beatrice Clutch, John L. Connelly, Arthur Cook, T. W. Cowan, Virginia Crenshaw, 
Rue Cromwell, Harold Drummond, Lloyd Dunn, Norman Frost, Henry Harrap, 
Nicholas Hobbs, John Hottel, James L. Hymes, Kees Kooper, John Lounsbury, 
Ada McCaa, Margaret Newhall, Louis Nicholas, Felix Robb, Virginia Robinson, 
Robert P. Thomson, Warren Titus, William Vaughan, Ned Warren, Shirley Marie 
Watts, Orville Wheeler, F. L. Wren, T. P. Yeatman. 


























A candid and endearing picture of the late 
great conductor by the former music critic 
and NBC official who persuaded Toscanini 
to return to America after he had retired at 
69, and to conduct the NBC Orchestra which 
was formed especially for him, for 18 more 
years. Fascinating reading; rich in anec- 
dotes; by one who knew Toscanini most 
intimately for years, and adored the man as 
he worshipped the all-compelling musician. 


Davis, MARILY KoRNEICH AND ARN- 
oLD Browo. Music Dictionary. Dou- 
bleday, 1956. 63p. $3.50. 


A practical dictionary of musical words, 
foreign terms, instruments, and forms. Of 
great benefit to the beginning musician or as 
a reference book for the whole family. Ex- 
amples are very good and useful. Cleverly 
illustrated by Winifred Greene. 


DicuTerR, Harry. Handbook of 
American Sheet Music. Freys, 1953. 
48p. 


A catalog of old American sheet music, 
mostly dating from 1800 to 1920. Contains 
listings of Civil War songs, Presidents’ 
songs, patriotic anthems, and others, as well 
as a good subject index. Of great value to 
the researcher in American popular music 


of 1800's. 
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Hoopes, Roy H., Jr. editor, Build- 
ing Your Record Library. McGraw, 
1956. 247p. $3.95. 


Seventeen specialists from the record- 
reviewing staff of High Fidelity write inter- 
estingly and with authority of 28 types of 
music from pre-Bach to jazz and give de- 
scriptions of 10 of the best LP recordings 
in each category, plus an additional list of 
10 or more extras to help in expanding a 
basic library. Good advice about cleaning 
and storing records and other help in get- 
ting the most out of HI-FI equipment is in- 
cluded. 


JacQguEs, REGINALD. V oice-Training 
in the Schools. 2nd ed. Oxford, 1954. 
110p. $1.75. 


This little book has so much sound 
common sense felicitously expressed that it 
is invaluable for the private teacher of voice 
as well as for the school music teacher and 
conductor of choral groups. Such matters as 
breath control, articulation, voice-production, 
the teaching of songs (a fine list is given, 
too) and conducting are clearly, correctly 
and most helpfully treated. 


KRaLIK, HetnricH. The Vienna 
Opera House. trans. by Michael H. 
Law. Heinman, 1955. 200p. $10.00. 


A handsome volume prepared for the 
opening of the rebuilt Vienna Opera House 
in 1955, recalling in authoritative and loving 
fashion, the history and famous names asso- 
ciated with it. The entire repertoire of the 
Vienna Opera Festival which opened the 
house is reviewed in fascinating detail. For 
every opera lover. 


Maciporr, Ropert. Yehudi Men- 
uhin: The Story of the Man and the 
Musician. Doubleday, 1955. 319p. 
$4.50. 


A true and honest account of the life of 
a child prodigy and his development into a 
mature musician. Especially his struggle 
to be an artist is told with great impact. 
Also of great importance are the chapters 
related to the spiritual counterparts of being 
an artist-musician. This book may open the 
eyes of talented students, who wish to be- 
come musicians, that the road of discipline 
which leads to the high places, is narrow 
and steep. 


Peterson, Paut Wittarp. Natural 
Singing and Expressive Conducting. 
Blair, 1955. 156p. $3.50. 
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Really two books. The first deals with 
singing, tone production, diction, resonance 
and, importantly “stage presence.” The sec- 
ond book is on conducting specifically church 
choir directing. The approach is straight- 
forward. Repertoire lists of both solos and 
anthems are helpful, though not exhaustive. 
An excellent textbook for the beginning 
student. 


SCHIKANEDAR, EMANUEL AND C, L. 
GiEsECKE. Magic Flute, An Opera in 
Two Acts. English version after the 
libretto by Whystan Hugh Auden and 
Chester Kallman. Random, 1956. 180p. 
$3.50. 

The libretto of the television production 
of the Magic Flute by the National Broad- 
casting Company in 1956. The complete 
text, translated by Auden and Kallman into 


verse, pleasingly illustrated and attractively 
printed. 


SITWELL, SACHEVERELL. Liszt, rev. 
ed. Philosophical, 1955. 400p. $7.50. 

A reissue, with new notes and introduc- 
tion, of a study published in 1934. An ex- 
cellent treatment of Liszt’s life and his 
musical contemporaries. His works are 
cataloged and discussed. 


Children’s Literature 


AurRENS, HERMAN C. Give and Take. 
Friendship, 1956. 163p. $2.50. 

At a Christian work camp in Malaya, 
some young people meet and exchange ideas 
and labor against a background of danger 
from Communist guerillas. Written with a 
definite western and Christian Protestant 
bias, the book condemns _ understanding 
compromise in religion. 


ARCHIBALD, JosEPH. Go Navy Go. 


Macrae, 1956. 192p. $2.75. 


A frustrated boy gets his chance at An- 
napolis. Eventually he gets the Navy spirit, 
and does his full share on the football team. 
Junior high school reading level. 


BaILey, BERNADINE. Picture Book of 
Nebraska, Picture Book of Mississippi, 
Picture Book of West Virginia, Pic- 
ture Book of South Carolina. $1.25 
each. 


The four volumes are desigr ed as reference 
material for young students. They combine 
historical information with contemporary 
data. Each is nicely illustrated by Kurk 
— in both black and white and four- 
color. 
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Barr, JEAN. Ben’s Busy Service Sta- 
tion. Whitman, 1956. unp. $1.25. 

Another Jean Barr story of people in our 
daily lives, for the first reader. 

Bates, EstHER WILLARD. Marilda’s 
House. McKay, 1956. 213p. $3.00. 

Appealing story of 12-year-old Marilda, an 
orphan and ward of the state of New Hamp- 
shire, and of her attempt, helped by her 
friends, the Hadley children, to raise money 
to keep her house. Enjoyable reading for 
the 8-12-year-old. 

BEATON-JonEes, Cynon. The Ad- 
ventures of So Hi. Vanguard, 1956. 
178p. $3.00. 

Intriguing and highly fanciful story of 
So Hi, a Chinese boy who cut off the tails 
of the Emperor’s horses to use for a kite, 
and of the adventures which thereafter befell 
him, largely concerned with his friend, Drip- 
off, the dragon. An off-shoot of the author’s 
imaginative efforts in bedtime stories for his 
children. 

BEIM, JERROLD. Time for Gym. Mor- 
row, 1956. unp. $2.25. 

The lesson of cooperation versus competi- 
tion was taught Biff when his gym class prac- 
ticed making a pyramid. Easy-to-read for 
the early elementary level. 

BLEEKER, Sonta. Horseman of the 
Western Plateaus. Morrow, 1957. 157p. 
$2.25. 

An account of the Nez Perce Indians writ- 
ten for young readers. It continues the qual- 
ity evident in other of Sonia Bleeker’s Indian 
books. 

BoGHOSIAN, MARILYN AND VARUJAN 
BocuosiANn. Loco Locomotive. Hough- 
ton, 1956. unp. $2.00. 

Mildly entertaining and bizarre picture 
book, both as to format, a continuous page 
which unfolds instead of turning. and as to 
content, imaginative drawings with a de- 
scriptive line of rhyme for each. 

Bowers, GWENDOLYN. The Wishing 
Book Doll. Morrow, 1957. 64p. $2.25. 

Appealing story for the 6-10-year-old of 
Nicole on her eighth birthday and of how 


she saw six white horses and three red-haired 
ladies, and so got her Wishing Book Doll. 


Brown, ELEANOR FRANCES. Moun- 
tain Palomino. Lothrop, 1955. 1285p. 
$3.00. 





Country boy and city cousin, both only 
children, make psychological problems. 
Jerry Holden’s palomino first add to the 
friction, but finally brings the boys together. 
An outdoor book for junior high reading. 


Burr, Mary anp Conrapb. Hah-Nee 
of the Cliff Dwellers. Houghton, 1956. 
68p. $3.00. 


Beautifully told, and superbly illustrated 
in color is this story of Hah-Nee, an Indian 
cliff-dweller boy of the 13th century. Gives 
a good picture of the life of this tribe of 
Indians to the 8-11-year-old. 


CaLHoun, Mary. Making the Mis- 
sissippt Shout. Morrow, 1956. 9%6p. 
$2.50. 

Tad learned the value of discipline the 
hard way, but his dream of playing the 
“cally-ope” on the Mississippi river boat 
came true, in a very different way than he 


had imagined. Good reading about a bygone 
era for the 8-12-year-old. 


HeADLey, Mrs. EvizaBetu. (Betty 
Cavanna, pseud.) The Boy Next Door. 
Morrow, 1956. 253p. $2.75. 


To a freckle-faced, plain-spoken junior in 
high school, a beautiful freshman sister can 
be disastrous, especially when that sister at- 
tracts one’s life-long boy-friend, The Boy 
Next Door. Such an experience can be for 
the best—and so it turns out in this charm- 
ing, but highly idealistic little book. 


CLEARY, BEVERLY. Fifteen. Morrow, 
1956. 254p. $2.75. 


Lively story, pertly told, of how Jane man- 
aged her first “steady” beau and the emo- 
tions involved, which will hold the attention 
of any high school girl. 


CoLsy, JEAN PoINDEXTER. Jim, the 
Cat. Little, 1957. 46p. $2.50. 


A very special story of a very special cat, 
sure to delight any little girl of 7 to 9, by 
a well-known author and editor, who knows 
what will please whom and when. 

Cosy, CarRoLtL Burweicu. Mili- 
tary Vehicles; Gun Carriers, Mechan- 
ical Mules, Ducks, and Super Ducks. 
Coward, 1956. 48p. $2.00. 


The purpose, speed, weight and use of 
equipment—“everything on wheels, treads, 
runners, and ‘rolligons’ used in armed serv- 
ices”—are given. The information is of 
necessity very brief. The photographs are 
excellent. For all boys browsing! 
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Cotsy, CARROLL BuRLeIcH. Six- 
Shooter; Pistols, Revolvers and Auto- 


matics, Past and Present. Coward, 


1956. 48p. $2.00. 


A subject field in which there is much 
interest is well covered by Mr. Colby’s book. 
The excellent and interesting illustrations, 
used as background for pictures of “six 
shooters,” carry the history of America 
along with the development of the firearms. 

The text is well written and accurate. The 
cloth binding and excellent paper are wel- 
come improvements to Mr. Colby’s publica- 
tions. Highly recommended. 


De La Croix, Rosert. Mysteries of 
the Sea. translated by James Cleugh. 
Day, 1956. 253p. $3.50. 


Mysteries of the Sea is fascinating reading 
about derelict ships. This would be a splen- 
did book to present to the high school boy 
who has difficulty getting started reading a 
book. There is enough of the unusual to 
hold attention. 


E.tinc, Mary. Wishes and Secrets. 
Bobbs, 1956. 15lp. $2.50. 


How Danny learned to keep a secret, and 
how his wish and his mother’s came true 
when their house had to be moved to make 
way for the New Jersey turnpike makes good 
and suggestive reading for the 6-9-year-old. 


EMERSON, WILLIAM C. The Land 
of the Midnight Sun. Dorrance, 1956. 
179p. $3.00. 


The Alaska Highway, a brief account of 
the Alaskan past and present, and a more 
comprehensive study of Alaska Indians and 
Eskimos—these are the subjects of this vol- 
ume. A collection of forty photographs con- 
tributes to the account. 


Evans, KATHERINE. Little Bear Bum- 
ble. Whitman, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


A delightful little story, comforting to the 
child who always does the wrong thing, for 
Bear Bumble’s bumbling one time turned 
out to be the best thing he could have done. 
Katherine Evans’ charming pictures, both 
black and white and colored, will also give 
pleasure to the youngest. 


Fatio, Louise. The Happy Lion 
Roars. Whittlesey, 1957. 32p. $2.00. 
Another delightful Happy Lion story, in 


which the now unhappy lion finds a mate 
and recovers his true amiable disposition. 
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Fores, KATHERINE R. The Dog 
Who Spoke To Santa Claus. McKay, 
1956. 72p. $2.25. 


A different Christmas story for the quite 
young of Calhoun, the dog who spoke like 
a man, of Joey, the little boy who wasn’t 
expecting Santa Claus, and a cat, a pigeon 
and an angel. 


Frazier, Neta Lonnes. Secret 
Friend. Longmans, 1956. 148p. $2.75. 


Rhoda, heroine of earlier stories by Mrs. 
Frazier, is twelve and troubled, as only that 
age can be, by a feeling of aloneness, even 
in the middle of a large family. Her longing 
for a friend, and those that she found, in- 
cluding her secret friend, make an under- 
standing and well-told story for the girl of 
10-12. 


Frost, Frances Mary. Fireworks 
for Windy Foot. Whittlesey, 1956. 
176p. $2.75. 


Another Windy Foot story by the popular 
Frances Frost, which will be welcomed not 
only by the children but by the parents who 
appreciate the freshness and wholesomeness 
of her delightful books. 


Georce, JoHN AND JEAN. Dipper of 
Copper Creek. Dutton, 1956. 183p. 
$3.50. 


The Dipper was a bird: a water ouzel. 
Doug spent the summer with his grand- 
father mining and prospecting in the high 
Rockies. The life of the birds and animals 
proved even more exciting than mining for 
silver and gold. Good nature reading for 
upper grades. 


Gorr, Lioyp Lozes. Run, Sand- 
piper, Run. Lothrop, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


Informative, simply told story of Sander- 
ling, the sandpiper, who flies from South 
America to Labrador in the spring to raise 
a family and, of her young son, her life 
and his journey south in the fall. Scientifi- 
cally authentic data combine with beautiful 
lithographs in four colors, done from original 
drawings on stone by a South American 
artist to make a lovely and worthwhile book. 


GREENE, Jay Exinu, ed. Four Bi- 
ographies. Globe, 1956. 499p. $3.00. 
Abridged edition for use as a text of four 


well-known biographies in one book. In- 
tended to encourage the reluctant reader. 
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Haun, Emiry. Francie Comes Home. 
Watts, 1956. 247p. $2.75. 


After living abroad and in New York, 
Francie found Jefferson a dull, small Middle- 
Western town. But, with a job, new friends, 
and new interests life soon caught her up, 
and she learned that small towns, too, can 
be fun and even bring romance. For the 
high-school age. 


HAMMONTREE, Marte. A. P. Gian- 
nini, Boy of San Francisco. Bobbs, 
1956. 192p. $1.75. 


Challenging account, interestingly told, of 
the childhood of a California-born American, 
who by his hard work and smart ideas be- 
came a business and financial leader of re- 
cent years. 


Harnett, Cyntuia. Stars of For- 
tune. Putnam, 1956. 256p. $3.00. 


Sulgrave Manor, the English home of 
ancestors of George Washington, is the 
locale of this story of political intrigue in the 
sixteenth-century. Most important characters 
in this adventure story for young readers is 
a noted astronomer and a boy whom he is 
teaching. 


Hayes, Joun F. Bugles in the Hills. 
Messner, 1956. 192p. $2.95. 


A story of the early days of the North- 
west Mounted Police as seen through one 
young man. An exciting adventure story. 


HoBERMAN, Mary ANN AND Nor- 
MAN. All My Shoes Come in Twos. 
Little, 1956. 40p. $2.50. 


A first book by a young couple with small 
children of their own, with bright verses and 
gay colored and black-and-white pictures, 
mostly about shoes of various kinds for vari- 
ous purposes. Guaranteed to find favor with 
- boy or girl of four or over—perhaps un- 

er. 


Hurp, Epira anp CLement. Mr. 

Charlie’s Camping Trip. Lippincott, 
1957. 32p. $2.00. 
: Mr. Charlie of chicken house and gas sta- 
tion fame goes camping with Mrs. Charlie 
in this new Hurd production, appropriately 
done up on green paper witi: blue and black 
illustrations. A natural for Mr. Charlie’s 
many fans. 

Jauss, ANNE Marte. The River’s 
Journey. Lippincott, 1957. $2.25. 


Inspired by a Chinese scroll portrait of 





one of the great rivers of that country, Anne 
Marie Jauss tells in very artistic drawings, 
with text in small accompanying boxes, the 
story of the travels of a great river in our 
own country. Unusual terms peculiar to 
river-lore, such as “estuary” are in block 
capitals for instructional purposes. 


JEWETT, ELEANORE Myers. Cob- 
blers’ Knob. Viking, 1956. 192p. 
$2.50. 


Cobblers’ Knob, the house of the point 
that seemed haunted, was the starting point 
of that summer on the east coast for twelve- 
year-old Gail, but proved to be the beginning 
of a warm friendship with a lonely little 
girl whose longing for security had led her 
there. The mystery of the old house will at- 
tract the young reader, but the poignancy of 
Nanette’s unhappiness should awake his 
sympathy. 


Jewett, Sopuiet. God’s Trouba- 
dour. Crowell, 1957. 115p. $2.75. 


A refreshing change from space stories is 
this new edition of Sophie Jewett’s well- 
loved story of St. Francis, greatly enriched 
by reproductions of Giotto’s frescoes from 
the church and convent of S. Francesco at 
Assisi, and the church of Santa Croce at 
Florence. For the discerning 8-12-year-old. 


KawacucuHi, SANAE. TARo’s FEs- 
TIVAL Day. Little, 1957. 41p. $2.50. 


A lovely picture book with beautiful col- 
ored illustrations by the author-artist, a 
Japanese-American who here realized part 
of her desire to show to children of this 
country the ways and customs of the children 
of Japan. 


KELLY, FRANK K. Reporters Around 
the World. Little, 1957. 242p. $3.00. 


This book is packed with strange and en- 
tertaining experiences of famous men and 
women who have been reporters. Experi- 
ences of such famous reporters as Daniel 
Defoe, Samuel Johnson, Henry Morton Stan- 
ley, Nellie Bly, Ernie Pyle, Winston Church- 
ill and others. Both youth and adult readers 
will enjoy the variety of stories. 


KJELGAARD, JAMES (Jim) ARTHUR. 
Big Red. Holiday, 1956, new ed. 254p. 
$2.75. 


Attractive reprint edition of this “classic 
boy-and-dog story,” with etching-like illustra- 
tions by Bob Kuhn will make available to 
many more dog lovers the beautiful prose of 
this gripping tale of the undying devotion 
of Red and Danny against a vividly drawn 
wilderness background. 
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KJELGAARD, JAMES (Jim) ARTHUR. 
Desert Dog. Holiday, 1956. 200p. 
$2.75. 

An often thrilling story for older boys, 
of a greyhound who escaped to the desert, 
and learned its way of life, its dangers, 
frustrations and satisfactions—by one who 
knows dogs well and writes of them with 
deep appreciation and understanding. 

LAMBERT, JANET. Fly Away, Cinda. 
Dutton, 1956. 187p. $2.75. 

Delightful story of 16-year-old Cinda, 
typically mixed-up adolescent, whose deepen- 
ing maturity is occasionally revealed by sym- 
pathetic insight into her friends’ problems. 
Will certainly stimulate again the enthusi- 


asm for Miss Lambert aroused by her earlier 
books. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. The 
Monkey of Crofton. Morrow, 1956. 
127p. $2.25. 

Another unusual story by Eleanor Latti- 
more for young children, in which Luke, 
who wanted his parents to bring him a 
monkey from India, found an organ-grinder’s 
monkey, and came to decide that he did not 


want one after all. Large print makes easy 
reading for the 8-10-year-old. 


LAURGAARD, RACHEL KELLY. Patty 
Reed’s Doll. Caxton, 1956. 149p. $3.50. 
: The story of the fateful trip of pioneers 
in the Donner Party over deserts and across 
Donner’s Summit in 1846 is recounted by a 
little wooden doll who made the journey in 
Patty Reed’s pocket. Interesting approach 
for the 8-12-year-old. 


Love, E. Ray. The Lost Trail. Hum- 
phries, 1956. 107p. $2.50. 

A frontier adventure story of late eight- 
eenth-century America. It involves two 
young boys captured by Indians in Kentucky 
and carried north of the Ohio. As frontier 
lore, it makes good reading. 


MacKe.xiar, WILLIAM. The Team 


That Wouldn’t Quit. Whittlesey, 1956. 
160p. $2.75. 

How Doug Macon, as captain of his 
basketball team, manages to bring them 
through to the conference game against 
shortage of man power, disloyalties, and the 
lack of public support, makes a sympathetic 
story for high school sports readers. His de- 
termination is rewarded with pride and joy 


as he realizes what can happen if one doesn’t 
quit, 


MERRILL, JEAN AND RONNI SOLBERT. 
A Song for Gar. Whittlesey, 1957. 
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3lp. $2.25. 

Gar was Absalom’s oldest brother, and he 
needed a song for Song-Swapping Night, 
but nothing seemed right until he overheard 
Absalom singing to his pet ’coon—an easy 
song, like a folksong, to a familiar and 
catchy tune which will be quickly caught up 
by the 8-l2-year-old, who will enjoy the 
happy hillbilly story. 


Meyer, Bartow. Fireball. West- 
minster, 1956. 208p. $2.75. 


Dave Yule, an orphan, loves life on the 
Three Rivers Ranch from the beginning. 
The focus of his dreams is the sorrell stal- 
lion, Fireball, a horse only one man can 
ride. Cattle thieving presents a problem and 
the hatred of the ranch owner’s nephew gives 
him trouble. However, his loyalty to the 
ranch brings a satisfying ending to the story 
and school readers will enjoy his adventures. 


Meyer, Jerome Sypney. Picture 
Book of the Sea. Lothrop, 1956. unp. 
$2.50. 


A welcome addition to Jerome Meyers’ 
picture-science book series, which will de- 
light the child of 7 or 8 and above with its 
answers to their innumerable questions and 
with lovely, exotic, and realistic colored pic- 


tures by Richard Floethe. 


Miers, Eart SCHENCK. Ball of Fire. 
World Publishing Company, 1956. 
220p. $2.50. 


The best players from four teams did not 
promise to be the combination needed to win 
the title, Pony League champs. The story 
of their efforts and their unusual experiences 
during the season makes entertaining reading 
for junior high school boys. A baseball story, 
but not all of the action takes place on the 
diamond. 


Mitten, Nina. Children of Japan. 
Friendship, 1956. unp. $1.75. 


A picture book showing Japanese children 
at home, at school and at play. Seven full 
page pictures are planned for primary or 
preschool work, the text being conveniently 
placed on the back of the pictures. Sugges- 
tions for use, together with pronunciation 
of names, is given on the back inside cover. 


PERTWEE, RoLanp. The Islanders. 
Bobbs, 1956. 272p. $3.00. 


Pat Farday and his two young school 
mates are given a mile of river and five hun- 
dred acres for the summer holidays. Most 
delightful adventure story for the junior high 
level. 
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Rapaport, STELLA F. Binkley’s Bot- 
tleneck. Putnam, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


When the new bridge was built, which put 
Binkley’s faithful Ferry out of business, 
Andy worries about what would happen to 
Grandpa Binkley, whose life it was, but, 
with the Mayor’s help, the problem was 
solved. Good reading, in helpful large print, 
for the 7-10-year-old. 


SHEEHY, Mrs. Emma _ DICKSON. 
Molly and the Golden Wedding. Holt, 
1956. 159p. $2.50. 


Simply told, “easy-to-read” and easy to 
understand story for the 7-10-year-old for 
the year, long ago in Pennsylvania, when 
Molly was eight and was, along with other 
pleasures, getting ready for her grandpar- 
ents’ golden wedding anniversary. 


Srmmon, CHARLIE May. All Men are 
Brothers: A _ Portrait of Albert 
Schweitzer. Simon, 1956. 192p. $3.00. 


Fascinating account of one of the out- 
standing personalities of our day, by one 
who has gone to the primary sources in 
Alsace and Africa for her material, and 
who makes a great man live and be moved 
in the pages of her book. 


SLopopkin, Louis. One is Good, 
but Two Are Better. Vanguard, 1956. 
unp. $2.50. 


Shows in the simplest of verses with char- 
acteristic Slobodkin illustrations in color, 
how two people are better than one for al- 
most any project, and ends with the happy 
suggestion that sometimes more people have 
more fun. 


SMALL, WituiaM. Mary Jane Ellen 
McCling. Whitman, 1956. unp. $2.00. 
A picture story in rhyme for the youngest, 
of Mary Jane Ellen McCling, and how she 
saved string, and for what good purpose she 


finally used it. Suggestive of activity for 
this age. 


SMITH, THERESA Kaas. Up A Tree. 
Steck, 1956. 48p. $1.50. 

A kitten, a dog, a chicken and a frog are 
the characters in this simple little story for 
the 4-7-year-old, which the first grader 
should soon be able to read for himself. 


Sootin, Laura. Let’s Take a Trip 


to a Newspaper. Putnam, 1956. unp. 
$1.75. 





Diagrams, drawings and large type all 
help the 9-13-year-old to read and under- 
stand by himself how a newspaper is made 
up. 


STANFORD, Don. The Treasure of the 
Coral Reef. Funk, 1956. 193p. $2.75. 


The problems of growing up, the troubles 
of parents and the excitement of skin diving 
in Bermuda all take equal place of impor- 
tance in this book for young readers. Some 
of the problems were solved by the young 
girl in the book who helped the boy under- 
stand his parents and know how to live with 
his grandmother and her “out-dated ideas.” 
This is a very interesting book and young 
readers will enjoy it. 


STEVENSON, AucusTa. Sitting Bull: 
Dakota Boy. Bobbs, 1956. 189p. $1.75. 


The hundredth volume in the “Childhood 
of Famous Americans” series. This story of 
a young Indian boy in the Dakotas is filled 
with high interest. 


StinetorF, Louise. Elephant Out- 
law. Lippincott, 1956. 173p. $2.75. 


An American boy and his African friend 
set out with a message for a hunter in search 
of a well known rogue elephant. The errand 
takes them into the deepest jungles, where 
they meet rare animals and face unusual 
hardships and danger which prove a severe 
test of their manhood. High School readers. 


Swirt, HELEN MILLER. Chocolate 
Soda. Longmans, 1956. 216p. $3.00. 


In her senior year at high school, de- 
featism and frustration characterized Ellie’s 
attitude toward the present with work at her 
father’s ice-cream store absorbing her spare 
time and interfering with pleasure, while 
having to share her room with her cousin 
Liz complicated the situation, and college 
seemed unattainable in the future; but de- 
velopments and a gradual growth in maturity 
brought acceptance of the present and hope 
for the future. Good reading for high school 


girls. 


SyME, Ronap. De Soto: Finder of 
the Mississippi. Morrow, 1957. 96p. 
$2.50. 


A very interesting account of the Spanish 
explorers written for the young reader. The 
illustrations by William Stobbs add much to 
the quality of the book. Excellent library 
reference material. 
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THAYER, JANE. Charley and the New 
Car. Morrow, 1957. 48p. $2.25. 


Charley was the Joneses’ old car, who 
felt Perfectly Awful when they traded him 
for a new car. How he happened to come 
back to them makes an entertaining tale for 
the 4-8-year-olds, which older ones can read 
for themselves. 


TrREASE, GEOFFREY. Message to 
Hadrian. Vanguard, 1956. 256p. $3.50. 


Adventure a-plenty in an authentic back- 
ground of the Roman empire, from the wild 
country of Roman Britain to the bay of 
Naples in spring, is in this story which will 
hold the interest of the young high school 
boy or girl and provide good supplementary 
reading for Latin or Ancient History. Writ- 
ten by an Englishman who knows his history 
well. 


The 
Dutton, 


TREASE, GEOFFREY. 
Traveler in Greece. 
192p. $3.50. 

Greece, in all periods of her past and her 
present, comes alive in this excellent addi- 
tion to the “Young Traveler” series. The 
author is steeped in the history and culture 
of this country and knits the many threads of 
her knowledge together with the story of an 
American girl and an English boy, who both 
happen to arrive in Greece at the same time. 


Turner, FLoyp C. Stranded in the 
Sulu Sea. Pageant, 1957. 422p. $5.00. 


En route to the Philippines, to join Mr. 
Branson, his family were shipwrecked on 
an island, and, left by the rescue ship, with 
one lame exsailor, they gradually learned 
to survive and came to love their island iso- 
lation. The wealth of information on “how 
to exist” under the most primitive conditions 
greatly overshadows the plot, but will be en- 
joyed by those who like this type of story. 


Young 
1956. 


Waconer, Jean Brown. Jessie Fre- 
mont; Girl of Capitol Hill. Bobbs, 
1956. 192p. $1.75. 

An interesting addition to the “Childhood 
of Famous Americans” series is this absorb- 
ing account of Jessie Benton, daughter of a 
well-known senator, who became the wife 
of a famous explorer, of her eager, active 
childhood, her love of life, her interest in 
people, and her urge to help open the West. 


Watsu, Cuan. Nellie and Her Fly- 
ing Crocodile. Harper, 1956. 179p. 
$2.50. 


Highly fantastic story of bagagohunks and 
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seddaglonks, which may amuse young chil- 
dren. Marc Simont’s drawings are appropri- 
ately fanciful. 


Watson, Nancy Dincman. What 
Does A Begin With? Knopf, 1956. 
unp. $3.00. 


Linda and Peter show life on the farm 
through the alphabet and through colored 
pictures for almost every letter. 


Weaver, STELLA. The Stranger. 
Pantheon, 156. 25lp. $2.75. 


Full of the atmosphere of Ireland, with its 
superstitions, its supernatural characters, its 
wild country, and more than a touch of 
mystery, is this story of Edmund and Emily, 
fresh from London to visit their aunt, who 
discover that Edmund is heir to the old 
family estate, gone to ruin and used for 
some strange purposes. For older children 
or young teen-agers. 


Wison, CHRISTOPHER AND DAGMAR. 
Growing Up With Daddy. Lothrop, 
1957. $2.50. 

A new author-artist team, the Wilsons, 
who have children of their own, show in 
clever verses and gay red-and-gray drawings 
a father’s relation to his son trom the ages 
of one to ten and above. 


WoLLHEIM, Donan. One Against 
the Moon. World Publishing Company, 
1956. 220p. $2.75. 


A convincing science fiction story which 
holds the reader’s interest through fast mov- 
ing events and well told details. Recom- 
mended as among the best in science fiction. 


ZAFFO, GeorcE J. Your Police. 
Garden City, 1956. 63p. $2.00. 


Of limited appeal, perhaps, this is a 
handy reference book of the subject, full of 
information, and with clear, large illustra- 
tions on all types of police work, personnel 
and equipment. 


Education and Psychology 


ABRAHAM, WILLARD. A Guide for 
the Study of Exceptional Children. 
Sargent, 1956. 256p. $3.50. 


This volume was designed to serve as a 
guide to general educators and lay groups 
wishing to study gifted and handicapped 
children by the workshop method. The in- 
formation it contains will need to be supple- 
mented, but such sources are adequately 
spelled out. 
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Cuicaco University. Graduate Li- 
brary School. The Future of the Book. 
Lester Asheim, editor. Chicago Uni- 
versity. Graduate Library School, 
1955. 105p. $3.75. 


The implications of the newer develop- 
ments in communication are contained in 
these well developed chapters written by 
outstanding scholars of librarianship. All 
of these papers appeared originally in Li- 
brary Quarterly, October, 1955. 


BEASLEY, JANE. Slow to Talk. Teach- 
ers College, 1956. 109p. $2.75. Studies 
in Education. 

This book is a well-balanced guide both to 
teachers and to parents of children with re- 
tarded language development. The parent 
will especially appreciate the informative, 
but free-flowing style of the author, whereas 
the teacher will perhaps be most interested 
in the numerous references provided. 


Biwpte, WituiamM W. Growth To- 
ward Freedom. Harper, 1957. 171p. 
$3.00. 

Earlham College’s community relations 
and community development are the subject 
of this well-written, forthright book. Mr. 
Biddle reveals how the college must forsake 
the “ivory tower” to assume a role of leader- 
ship and responsibility in the community. 


Burton, WituiaM H. Reading in 
Child Development. Bobbs, 1956. 608p. 
$7.47. ; 

A thorough treatment of reading in the 
child development program told in the usual, 


reading style of the author. A book which 
teachers of reading will find quite useful. 


CuHase, Stuart. Guides to Straight 
Thinking. Harper, 1956. 212p. $3.50. 
Thirteen logical falacies are analyzed with 
the rare combination of substance and sim- 


plicity that we have come to expect of Stuart 
Chase. Chase fans won’t be disappointed. 


Dever, KATHRYN IMOGENE. Posi- 
tions in the Field of Reading. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
1956. 165p. $4.25. 

An excellent study of the various positions 
in the field of reading and what persons do 
who hold them. It is worthy of study by 


all persons engaged in the teaching of read- 
ing. 








DeveREUX, GeorGcE. Therapeutic 
Education; Its Theoretical Bases and 
Practice. Harper, 1956. 435p. $5.00. 


This book, by an anthropologist, discusses 
the psychological and educational treatment 
of intellectually disturbed and retarded chil- 
dren. Procedures are based on an extensive 
discussion of psychoanalytical, anthropo- 
logical, and sociological considerations. 


Dotman, Joun, Jr. The Art of 
Reading Aloud. Harper, 1956. 292p. 
$3.75. 


This is the finest book on oral reading it 
has ever been my privilege to examine. It 
should be particularly helpful to upper- 
grade teachers and to teachers of high 
school English. 


EISENHON, JON AND MARDEL OGIL- 
vie. Speech Correction in the Schools. 
Macmillan, 1957. 294p. $4.25. 


This book is primarily addressed to class- 
room teachers at the elementary school level. 
It should serve as a good source of informa- 
tion on speech disorders and their allevia- 
tion. 


FRAMPTON, MERLE AND ELENA GALL, 
eds. Resources for Special Education. 
Sargent, 1956. 453p. $5.50. 


This source book contains extensive lists 
of agencies, bibliographies, and glossaries on 
gifted and all types of handicapped children. 
It will provide a useful reference to students 
interested in the field of special education. 


FRoMME, ALLAN. The Parents Hand- 
book. Simon, 1956. 308p. $3.95. 


A book for parents, interestingly and use- 
fully organized alphabetically, with entries 
for the major problems that commonly arise 
at home with children under six. Written in 
a lively style, encyclopedic in organization 
but not in appearance or writing. 


GoopENOUGH, FLORENCE Laura. Ex- 
ceptional Children. Appleton, 1956. 
428p. $4.50. 


This survey of gifted and handicapped 
children covers each of the ten areas of ex- 
ceptionability. The text will be a useful ref- 
erence but is not likely to replace other 
existing introductory textbooks in the field 
though one is sorely needed. 
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GRUHN, WILLIAM THEODORE AND H. 
R. Douctass. The Modern Junior High 
School (Douglass Series in Education) 
2nd ed. Ronald, 1956. 421p. $5.50. 

A thorough revision of the leading book 
on the junior high school. Much new data 
is reported and considerable first edition 
deadwood is eliminated. Though still some- 
what encyclopedic, it does provide a com- 
prehensive and useful treatment of all as- 
pects of junior high school education. 

Harris, ALBERT J. How To Increase 
Reading Ability. Longmans, 1956. 
633p. $5.25. 

This book is all that it purports to be. 
Teachers who follow its suggestions will in- 
crease pupils’ reading ability. 

HENDERSON, ELLEN C. You Can 
Teach A Child That Reading Can Be 
Fun. Exposition, 1956. 172p. $3.00. 

This book tells the first-grade teacher 
what to do to get Johnny ready to read and 
how to do it. It is interestingly written. 
Teachers will enjoy it as well as find it 
useful. 

House, Cyriz Orvin AND CHARLES 
A. Netson. The University, the Citi- 
zen, and World Affairs. American 
Council on Education, 1956. 179p. 
$3.00. 


An examination of successful practices in 
adult education in international relations, 
well organized and interestingly written. 


Huriock, ELIzABETH BERGNER. 
Child Development. 3rd ed. McGraw, 
703p. $6.00. 

A third edition of a textbook widely used 
in child development courses, with material 
brought up-to-date and with greater empha- 


sis on social development and personality 
development. 


JoHnson, WENDELL AND OTHERS. 
Speech Handicapped School Children, 
rev. ed. Harper, 1956. 575p. $4.50. 

This revision brings up-to-date the au- 
thors’ 1948 text with a similar title. It is 
likely to retain its position as one of the 


best-known introductory texts to speech cor- 
rection. 


Kruc, Epwarp Aucust. Curriculum 
Planning, rev. ed. Harper, 1957. 336p. 
$4.00. 
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This revision of the 1950 edition 1s ex- 
panded and brought up-to-date. Illustrations 
of instructional problems have been added, 
and the treatment of objectives and action 
research are especially helpful. Thought pro- 
voking questions are included with each 
chapter. Both experienced and inexperienced 
teachers would find this book useful. 


LAMBERT, RICHARD DAvID AND Mar- 
viN BressLer. /ndian Students on an 
American Campus. University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1956. 122p. $3.00. 

Sociological study of the experiences of 
foreign students enrolled at the University 
of Pennsylvania in the years 1952 and 1953 
with valuable recommendations for advisers 
of foreign students. 

Leepy, Paut D. Reading Improve- 
ments for Adults. McGraw, 1956. 456p. 
$4.50. 


The most comprehensive book of this type 
that I have been privileged to examine. 
Adults who desire to improve their ability to 
read will make no mistake in using it. 


LeRRIGO, Marion AND H. E. Fartr- 
BAIRN. Learning About Love, Parents’ 
Privilege, Sex Facts and Attitudes, A 
Story About You, What’s Happening 
To Me? Dutton, 1956. The Dutton 
Series on Sex Education. 

A sound series of five brief separate books, 
aimed at children under twelve, teen-agers, 
young adults, parents and citizens. Attrac- 
tively illustrated, simply and sensitively writ- 
ten in a very important area. 

Licon, Ernest M. Dimensions of 
Character. Macmillan, 1956. 497p. 
$6.50. 


Professor Ligon reports on the Union Col- 
lege Character Research Project and free 
associates widely and optimistically, if not 
always precisely, on personality, science, 
Christian vision, chi-square, factorial de- 
signs in educational research, and sundry 
more or less related items. The effort at 
quantitative appraisal of character education 
activities is most laudable. 


Loewy, Herta. Training the Back- 
ward Child. Philosophical, 1956. 166p. 
$3.75. 

This is an undocumented sequel to Herta 
Loewy’s The Retarded Child. She describes 
the program for trainably mentally retarded 


children at her small residential school in 
London, England. 
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MERCER, ELAINE AND EDWIN CARR. 
Education and the Social Order. Rine- 
hart, 1957. 585p. $6.00. 

Education and the Social Order is a col- 
lection of readings, largely from sociology, 
dealing with the sociology of education and 
some of its applications. The selections are 
stimulating and exceedingly well-chosen. The 
editors also contribute valuable prefatory 
and concluding chapters and brief intro- 
ductions to each group of readings. 


Mussen, Paut Henry anv J. J. 
Concer. Child Development and Per- 
sonality. Harper, 1956. 569p. $6.00. 


A sound, experimentally oriented, well 
written text, nicely balancing psychoanalytic 
conceptions of children with objective and 
es theory oriented studies. Substan- 
tial. 


Penty, Rutu C. Reading Ability 
and High School Drop-Outs. Teachers 
College, 1956. $2.75. 

A comprehensive study of the reading 
ability and high school dropouts of 2384 
students enrolled in the tenth grade in Bat- 
tle Creek High School, including a descrip- 
tion of the reading program that followed. 
A book worthy of a place on the high school 
bookshelf for teachers. 

PHAIRE, THOMAS. The Boke of Chyl- 
dren. Williams & Wilkins, 1956. 76p. 
$2.75. 

An exact reproduction of the first book 
on pediatrics ever written by an Englishman, 
and one of the earliest medical books in the 
English language. First published in 1545. 


RIcHMOND, WILLIAM KENNETH. 
Education in the U. S. A.: a com- 
parative study. Philosophical, 1956. 
227p. $4.50. 

A Scottish educationist makes stimulating 
comments on American schools, colleges, 
and educational ideas. Specific items of in- 
formation are somewhat out of date, with 
the United States Office of Education being 
listed as a division of the Federal Security 
Agency, for example, but perhaps this is to 
be expected. 

Rocers, Wituiam C. Community 
Education in World Affairs. University 
of Minnesota Press, 1956. 86p. $1.25, 
paper. 

Practical advice on how to organize groups 


for education and action on international 
affairs. 


SCHONELL, FLORENCE ELEANOR. 





Educating Spastic Children. Philo- 
sophical, 1956. 242p. $6.00. 

There are three main sections to this book 
on cerebral palsied children: A survey of 
their intelligence and achievement; some 
practical suggestions for the education of 
this group of child; and finally a discussion 
of psychological and social aspects of the 
problem. The book should be especially 
useful to teachers in the field. 


Scott, FRANKLIN DaniEL. The 
American Experience of Swedish Stu- 
dents. University of Minnesota Press, 
1956. 129p. $3.00. 

Follow-up interviews of fifty persons in 
Sweden who had previously studied in the 


United States with cogent observations on 
the cultural effects of foreign experiences. 


SNAVELY, Guy Everett. The Church 
and the Four-Year College. Harper, 
1955. 216p. $3.50. 

The Church and the Four-Year College by 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely is a splendid analysis 
of the place the church colleges occupy in 
American life today. The opening sentence 
aptly sets the theme for the book. It is: 
“The Church and the four-year college have 
been the chief agencies responsible for the 
rapid rise of the United States to its promi- 
nence as a world power.” 

The book deals with the historical devel- 
opment of the church colleges, classification 
of colleges by churches, church colleges 
which became state colleges, church boards 
of education, and the church college of to- 
morrow. 

The book is stimulating and helpful to 
students of higher education. 


Teachers Guide To Education In 
Early Childhood. Bureau of Textbooks 
and Publications, California State De- 
partment of Education. 754p. $2.50. 


A very important contribution to the pre- 
service and in-service education of kinder- 
garten and primary teachers, written and 
ably illustrated by many California teachers, 
full of specifics yet permeated with sound 
philosophy and a good feeling for children. 


Townsenb, AcaTHa. College Fresh- 
men Speak Out. Harper, 1956. 136p. 
$2.50. 


Four hundred seventy college freshmen 
from twenty-seven institutions generally in- 
dict their high school preparation and at- 
tack many of the college procedures and 
courses to which they have been subjected. 
Both the curriculum and the social aspects 
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of college life are discussed. The book is 
valuable for teachers immediately concerned 
with the problems of freshmen. 


Health and Physical Education 


APPLEWHAITE, REGINALD HANSON. 
Lawn Tennis. Sportshelf, 1956. 142p. 
$1.50. 


A well-written interesting contribution to 
the tennis instruction materials, directed to- 
ward the beginner. A worthwhile teaching 
guide for students of tennis. An especially 
interesting feature is that on “mistakes” 
and what “results” must be expected from 
them. 


BucHer, CHARLES Aucustus. Fioun- 
dations of Physical Education, 2nd ed. 
Mosby, 1956. 456p. $5.75. 


This is the second and a most improved 
edition of Foundations of Physical Educa- 
tion. New and interesting sections have been 
included in the second edition. This publica- 
tion is a worthy contribution to the field of 
physical education. 


HELLER, Morris FREUND AND 
OTHERS. Functional Otology; The 
Practice of Audiology. Springer, 1955. 
225p. $5.50. 

This book was designed to guide medical 
specialists in the testing of hearing and the 
fitting of hearing aids. No attention is given 
to medical treatment. The latter part of the 


text discusses speech disorders resulting 
from hearing disabilities. 


Hype, Marcaret O. Medicine in 
Action: Today and Tomorrow. Whit- 
tlesey, 1956. 160p. $2.75. 

The book is written for the layman to give 
a better idea about the field of . medicine. 
It will appeal most to the young person try- 
ing to get some idea about a career in the 
field of medicine. It is interesting and care- 
fully written. 

JorpANn, Emit Leopoip. Hammond’s 
Sports Atlas of America. Hammond, 
1956. 63p. $2.95. 

This publication is a fine contribution to 
the resource materials of the fields of out- 
door education, camping and travel. An 
analysis of a wealth of materials is presented. 
The maps are especially interesting. 

STEVENSON, GeorcE S. Mental Health 
Planning For Social Action. McGraw, 
1956. 358p. $6.50. 
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This book, by a recognized medical au- 
thority in the field covers the full gamut of 
mental health, dealing especially with the 
mentally ill and services available to them. 
Space is also given to the mentally deficient, 
delinquent, and criminal. Of special service 
should be Dr. Stevenson’s suggestions for 
making the most of our knowledge and facili- 
ties for the restoration of mental health. 


WinsLow, WaLKER. The Menninger 
Story. Doubleday, 1956. 350p. $5.00. 


The book is beautifully written—a biog- 
raphy of Dr. C. F. Menninger and the story 
of the Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas. 
One will be impressed with the work done 
in this outstanding hospital and clinic. 


Literature 


ArtTHos, JoHN. On the Poetry of 
Spenser And Forms Of Romances. 
Macmillan, 1956. 207p. $4.00. 


An essay written in the conviction that 
The Faerie Queene was “integrally con- 
ceived.” Stressing the “congeniality of 
romance and allegory,” the author musters 
a rich assortment of excerpts from other 
romances and from Spenser’s other poetry 
to compose an illuminating and pleasing 
story. 


CALDWELL, JoHN. Family at Sea. 
Little, 1956. 309p. $4.50. 


This is the delightful account of an eight 
thousand mile family voyage across the 
Pacific with author John Caldwell, his wife, 
and two small sons as the sole crew of their 
small ship, Tropic Seas. Excellent light 
reading for leisure moments. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. Autobiogra- 
phy. Harper, 1956. 231p. $1.15 (Har- 
per’s Modern Classics. ) 

A volume in Harper’s “Modern Classics” 


series. An introduction by Verner W. Crane 
enhances the work. 


Nose, MARGARET ELizaBeTH. (Sis- 
ter Nivedita, pseud.) Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism. Nedanta Society of South- 
ern California, 1955. 300p. $2.00. 


Some thirty-three “genuine Indian nursery 
tales” deriving from the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana, the Puranas, and the memories 
of the Indian people. A modest volume in 
pleasing format with a rich, interesting and 
useful content. 
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Mathematics and Science 

Boyer, CaRL BENJAMIN. History of 
Analytic Geometry. Scripta Mathema- 
tica, 1956. 291p. $6.00. Scripta Mathe- 
matica Studies, no. 6 and 7. 

A very carefully written history of a very 
important field of mathematics. It should 
prove to be a significant contribution to the 
library of information in the field of geom- 
etry. 

FENTON, CARROLL LANE AND H. B. 
KircHEN. Plants That Feed Us. Day, 
1956. 95p. $2.75. 


An attractive factual book for elementary 
school age children telling the story of 
grains and vegetables from artichokes to 
oats to zucchini. Much historical informa- 
tion is interestingly interwoven. 


Social Science 


Beck, Ropert N. The Meaning of 
Americanism. Philosophical, 1956. 
180p. $4.75. 

An ambitious effort to integrate philoso- 
phy, history, economics and science to clarify 
Americanism. The author’s _ stimulating 
views on the nature of the “Good,” “Law,” 
“Public Opinion,” and “Justice” give the 
book real value—even for those who may 
question his general premise that American- 
ism fits into a neo-Hegelian philosophical 
pattern. 

BRIFFAULT, ROBERT AND BRONISLAW 
Mauinowski. Marriage: Past and 
Present; a debate. Sargent, 1956. 90p. 
Edited by M. F. Ashley Montagu. 


This little book is a carefully annotated 
report of a 1931 radio debate upon the 
origins of the modern family. Malinowski, 
a distinguished anthropologist, rather suc- 
cessfully attacks Briffault’s theory that 
family life and most of our other social 
organizations have arisen from the mother- 
child relationship. 


CaRMER, CARL LAMSON, ED. Caval- 
cade of America. Lothrop, 1956. 382p. 
$4.95. 


Admirers of the radio program “Cavalcade 
of America” will welcome this expert re- 
casting of radio scripts into vignette form. 
Under headings such as “Creators of the 
New World,” “Freedom’s Warriors,” and 
“Pursuers of the American Dream,” are 
grouped stories about many notable Ameri- 
cans. These are enhanced by admirably 
reproduced prints and photographs. Though 
lacking in significant interpretation, the vol- 
ume is a delightful source of lore about our 





nation’s leaders. 

EvLiot, GEORGE FIELDING. Caleb Pet- 
tengill, U.S. N. Messner, 1956. 320p. 
$3.95. 


Civil War lore as seen through the activi- 
ties of a young officer in the Northern navy. 
Effectively combined is the story of the be- 
ginnings of the steam navy and the personal 
life and loves of the young officer. 

FARRELL, GaBRIEL. The Story of 


Blindness. Harvard, 1956. 270p. $4.50. 

An authority in the field, Dr. Farrell sys- 
tematically tells the historical story of social 
aspects of blindness. He does an especially 
excellent job of dealing with attitudes about 
blindness and the educational needs of the 
blind. 

FREWEL, FRANK Burt. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: The Triumph. v. 3. Little, 
1956. 433p. $6.00. 


The FDR story from Roosevelt’s election 
as governor of New York until his entry 
into the presidency. This third volume repre- 
sents a continuation of what is, by all odds, 
the most adequate treatment of Franklin 
Roosevelt yet to appear. 

HANDLIN, Oscar. Race and National- 
ity in American Life. Little, 1957. 
300p. $4.00. 


This scholarly history of the problems of 
minorities in the U. S. is generally unbiased 
and clear in presentation. The author is at 
his best in presenting historical backgrounds 
and least convincing in his attempts at psy- 
chological analysis. 

Hopkins, KENNETH. Great Moments 
in Exploration. Roy, 1956. 128p. $2.50. 

A series of nine short stories dealing with 
notable explorations from Marco Polo to 
recent times. In interesting language, are 
adventurous accounts from many parts of 
the world. 

Houspen, Leste Georce. The Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. Philo- 
sophical, 1956. 406p. $7.50. 

A British report contrasting cruelty to 
children in years gone by with conditions 
today, and finding much too much similarity. 
Offers suggestions for improving the social 
and psychological causal conditions. 

IcENHOWER, JOsEPH Bryan. The 
First Book of an Antarctic. Watts, 
1956. 67p. $1.95. 

Interesting and instructive, this simply 
told account of the geography, history of 
discovery, reasons for studying this little 
known part of the world will answer many 
questions for the 8-12-year-old. 
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co Divioland 


MODERN LUXURY TRAIN FROM CHICAGO TO MIAMI 
VIA NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, ATLANTA 


This speedy streamliner is the choice of peo- 
ple who want carefree comfort and depend- 
ability for travel to Florida. Ride The Dixie- 
land . . . the through train that starts your 
vacation early . . . with pleasure! 

Sleeping Cars—choice of section, roomette, 
double bedroom, compartment. 
Coaches—easy-chair seats with finger-tip con- 
trol for reclining. 

Dining Car—equals the finest restaurant in 
food and service. 
Observation-Tavern-Lounge—informal atmos- 
phere for extra enjoyment. 

Stainless steel cars . . . decorator-type in- 
teriors . . . modern lighting . . . co-ordinated 
colors . . . controlled air-conditioning. 





SCHEDULE 
Lv Chicago C&El ..9:00 AMCT Lv Miami .. FEC 12:35 PM ET 
Lv Evansville L&N ...2:45PMCT Lv Jacksonville ACL 8:25 PM ET 
Lv Nashville... NC&StL 5:55PMCT Lv Atlanta .... NC&S#L 4:35 AM ET 
Lv Tullahoma . .NC&S#L 7:08PMCT Ar Chattanooga NC&StL 7:40 AM ET 
Lv Chattanooga NC&StL ..10:10PMET Ar Tullahoma. ..NC&S#L .. 8:35 AM CT 
Ar Atlanta . .NC&S#L 1:ISAMET Ar Nashville... NC&StL .. 9:55 AM CT 
Ar Jacksonville ACL 9:15PMET Ar Evansville... L&N .. 1:05 PM CT 
Ar Miami. ......FEC 5:ISPMET Ar Chicago.... C&El 6:45 PM CT 
LEAVE CHICAGO LEAVE MIAMI 


June 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 
and every third day thereafter. 


GO DIXIELAND 
the fast, convenient way to and from Florida! 





June 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 
and every third day thereafter. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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SPEECH CORRECTION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 
by JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE, Queens College 


Informal and non-technical, this introductory text helps the class- 
room teacher understand the problems of the speech defective 
child, and explains ways in which the teacher may cooperate 
with the school’s speech specialist to form an effective therapeutic 
team. January 1957. 294 pages. $4.25 


DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL 
CORE PROGRAM 


by LUCILLE L. LURRY, Supervisor of the Core Program, Prince 

George’s County, Maryland, and ELSIE J. ALBERTY, The Ohio State 

University 
This practical book discusses the philosophical and psychological 
basis of the core program while emphasizing its specific purposes, 
structure, and techniques. Abundant examples from actual core 
classes indicate how the core program can develop successfully 
with the cooperation of administrator, teacher, and pupil. Ready 
May 1957 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN EDUCATION 


by J. H. BRADFIELD and STEWART MOREDOCK, Sacramento State 
College 
An excellent guide and reference, this comprehensive book aids 
teachers in understanding the principles and the practice of valid 
measurement and evaluation techniques. Included: the nature 
and meaning of measurement symbols; statistical concepts in 
measurement discussions. Ready May 1957 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 
by ALBERT J. HUGGETT and T. M. STINNETT 
1956. 468 pages. $5.25 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
by EARL S. JOHNSON 
1956. 476 pages. $5.75 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
by HARRY G. GOOD 
1956. 570 pages. $6.00 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, Third Edition 
by VIKTOR LOWENFELD 
Published May 1957 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
by ARTHUR T. JERSILD 
1957. 438 pages. $5.00 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
By PETER P. MICKELSON and KENNETH H. HANSEN, Western 


State College of Colorado. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in July 


(n introductory text aiming to encourage improvement of the elementary school through 
emphasis on the development of educational leadership in the school. After background 
information on the organization and management of the school, the book delineates the 
responsibilities of the principal with a special section devoted to his problems in working 
with parents and the community, improving staff relationships, and administering special 
school services. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 
By ARDEN FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill 


Series in Education. 546 pages, $5.50 


Specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers, the text develops an 
integrated theory of learning which will increase understanding of how children learn, and 
improve skills in guiding children in learning. Scientific facts and theories of learning 
are integrated into a practical, comprehensive pattern for use in elementary school situations. 
It is an intensive effort to apply the whole background of the science of learning to more 
effective teaching. 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Maryland. Ready in July 


Written by a leading authority in the field of child development, this new book has been 
called “one of the few really great professional books of our generation.” Richly illustrated 
with actual cases on child study, it is divided into four parts: a) The Educative Process, 
showing the complexity of the teacher's task; b) Understanding Children; c) Human De- 
velopment, on behavior and adjustment; d) Improving the Educative Process. 


AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By ADOLPHE E. MEYER, New York University. 448 pages, $6.00 


This vividly written text treats the educational history of the twentieth century more fully 
than any general history of American education to date. Written for third and fourth year 
college classes, it covers the period from the early 17th century to the present. Its purpose 
is to examine the salient landmarks of American educational history, with special attention 
given to the individuals who influenced education. 








Send for copies on approval 
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330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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